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I.  INTRODUCTIPy 

A.  The  Purpose  of  this  Paper 

The  beginnings  of  the  <7estminster 
Curriculiim  of  Religious  Education  can  be 
traced  back:  almost  one  hundred  years.  This 
name  was  not  applied  to  it^  and  the  organisa- 
tion^ and  purpose  were  almost  completely 
different  than  at  the  present  time.     '/7e  might 
even  say  that  it  can  be  traced  still  further 
if  we  go  back  before  the  time  of  any  definite 
organization.     But  that  organization  which 
was  first  established  for  carrying  on  this 
particuliar  work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
can  be  traced  to  November  Second,  18i53.  There- 
fore we  can  rightly  say  that  this  curriculum 
is  one  hundred  years  old. 

Nothing  can  live  for  one  hundred 
years  and  not  go  through  some  very  definite 
changes--if  it  is  to  live  at  all.     It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  this  curriculum.     The  Westminster 
Curriculum  is  placed  in  our  textbooks  today 
as  one  of  the  important  series  used  in  iteligious 
instruction.     It  is  used  throughout  the  United 
States  as  the  course  of  study  not  only  in  the 
Presbyterian  Churches,  but  in  Churches  of 
many  other  denominations  as  well.     To  reach 
this  place  it  has  gone  through  many  changes. 
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Tlieae  ohangea  have  been  in  numerous  ways.  The 
organization  also  has  changed.     The  purpose 
is  now  altogether  different.     The  method  and 
material  hare  changed  as  the  general  thinking, 
in  religious  education  has  changed.  Therefore 
it  is   the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  follow 
these  changes  and  to  find  why  they  were  neces- 
sary. 

In  th«  following  the  development  of 
this  curriculum  the  purpose  may  be  said  to  be 
threefold. 

(1)  A  knowledge  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  curriculum  of  religious  education  dur- 
ing the  past  one  hundred  years. 

Although  this  is  the  specific  study 
of  only  one  of  the  many  courses  of  study 
worked  out  in  the  field  of  Religious  Education 
during  the  past  century,  it  will  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  other  courses  as  well.    For  in  the 
making  of  this  course  of  study  the  leaders  had 
to  keep  in  touch  with  other  courses  and  the 
best  methods  and  materials  in  the  field  of 
Religious  Education.     Therefore,  in  the  study  of 
this  course  it  is  hoped  that  much  knowledge 
will  be  gained  as  to  the  general  development 
of  courses  of  study  to  be  used  in  our  Churches. 

(E)  To  discover  the  particular  con- 
tributions that  this  one  curriculum  has  made 
to  the  whole  curricula  of  Religious  Education. 
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3. 

There  muat  be  some  differences  between 
this  ooarse  and  other  courses  or  it  wo  aid  not 
remain  as  a  separate  coarse.     It  not  only  has 
the  stamp  of  a  Denomination  upon  it,  bat  there 
must  be  other  differences  if  it  is  to  keep  its 
identity  and  is  to"^any  degree  sacoessful  and 
popular.     Therefore, we  hope  to  discover  these 
differences  end  find  what  contributions,   if  any, 
they  have  made  to  the  curriculum  of  Religious 
Education,  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

(3)  An  appreciation  and  a  basis  for 
judgment  of  the  materials  with  which  we  are 
now  working. 

There  is  not  a  Director  of  Religious 
Education,  or  any  other  person,  who  has  the 
administration  of  a  Church  School  in  his  con- 
trol  who    is  not  faced  today  wi  th  the  problem 
of  curriculum.    What  material  shall  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  workers?     If  church  school 
teachers  were  all  trained  perhaps  this  problem 
would  not  be  so  great,  but  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  all  of  our  Church  school  workers  are 
not  trained  people.    Therefore,   the  success  of 
their  work  often  depends  on  the  type  of  material 
that  is  put  in  their  hands  with  which  to  work. 
It  is  essential  that  any  leader  in  Religious 
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Eduoation  hare  a  thoroagh  knowledge  of  the 
whole  field  of  curriculain  in  hia  field  of 
work.     It  is  not  Just  enough  to  know  the 
present  materials,  hut  there  must  he  know- 
ledge of  what  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
these  materials.     It  is  only  when  we  know 
this  that  we  hare  an  appreciation  of  materials 
with  )rtiich  we  work.     It  is  only  then  that 
we  hare  a  right  to  judge.     Before  the  mak- 
ing of  this  study  we  may  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  "Departmental  Graded  lessons".  But 
after  studying  the  difficulties  and  experiments 
of  the  Preshyterian  Board  of  Publication  bet- 
ween 1910  and  1914  we  surely  have  more  appreciat- 
ion and  hare  a  right  to  judge,  even  though  we 
may  not  be  in  sympathy  with  these  lessons. 

Therefore ^after  this  study  we  hope 
to  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  o^he  wnole 
development  of  Religious  Education  curriculum, 
to  be  familiar    with  some  of  the  contributions  of 
this  particular  course,  and  to  have  an  apprecia- 
tion and  judgment  of  it. 

B.  The  Scope  of  This  Paper. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  the 
inclusive  study  that  might  be  made  of  this 
whole  field.     It  would  be  impossible  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  all  the  publications  and 
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works  put  oat  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publications.     It  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  make  any  definite  study  of  actual  materials 
used.     The  best  we  can  do  is  to  follow  the 
types  of  materials  used. 

Because  the  length  of  time  covered 
is  so  great,  we  cannot  hope  to  go  into  every 
detail  of  the  changes  that  took  place  year  by 
year.     The  important  changes  that  bear  upon 
the  present  organization  and  plan  only  will 
be  discussed. 

The  reading  of  general  books  of 
Religious  Education  un  the  field  of  the 
principles  of  curriculum  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  whole  field  of  other  curriculum  was 
necessary  before  the  making  of  this  specific 
study  so  that  the  important  changes  and  trends 
could  De  found  in  this  one  course. 

The  basic  Bourse  of  the  material 
for  this  paper  will  oe  found  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication.    These  reports  have  all  been  read. 
Going  back  to  the  orgin  of  this  organization, 
which  WES  in  t he"Presbyter ian  Tract  and  Sunday 
School  Book  Society"  established  in  1833,  the 
reports  have  been  read,  and  the  purpose  and 
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work  of  the  Board  studied.     Therefore,  even 
though  we  may  not  study  the  actual  materials 
published,  v/e  know  what  was  desired  by  those 
who  published  them.     The  scope  of  this  paper 
covers  a  century-long  atteapt  tf  the  Pres- 
byteriaji  Church  to  build  a  curriculum  of 
religious  material,  which  would  best  meet 
the  current  needs  of  the  Church  and  Sunday 
School . 
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II.   Tg  PRESBYTER IM  BOARD  OP  PUBLICATION 
A,  Its  Origin  and  Organization  1633. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  the  Presby- 
terian Charch  seems  to  have  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  matter  of  patting  good  litera- 
ture into  circulation.     He  find  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  General  Assembly  of  th« 
Presbyterian  Cnurch  back  as  far  as  1772  that  a  reT 
quest  was  made  to  the  Church  for  money  with 
which  to  purchase  copies  of  the  Bible,  Dod- 
dridge's "Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion",  Dr. 
Watt's  "Dirine  Signs  for  Children",  and  books 
of  like  character  to  be  distributed  in  local- 
ities where  a  church  could  not  be  supported. 
In  1801  tne  General  Assanbly  ordered  "That 
there  be  made  a  purchase  of  as  many  cheap  and 
pious  books  as  a  due  regard  to  the  other  ob- 
jects of  the  Assembly's  funds  will  admit,  with 
the  view  of  distributing  them,  not  only  along 
the  frontiers,  but  also  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  people,  and  the  blacks,  or  wherever  it  is 
thought  useful."    In  1609  the  Assembly  recom- 
mended that  each  Synod  take  measures  for 
establishing  Tract  Societies.    What  progress 
was  made  toward  this  end  is  not  certain  until 
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1833  when  the  Synod  of  Philadelphiti  organized 
"The  Presbyterian  Tract  Society",  aiid  had  as 
its  purpose  the  publishing  of  tracts  and  books 
for  the  destitute  and  for  the  young."  (1) 

Along  with  the  oeginningsJ  of  this 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  Sunday 
School  was  haying  its  beginning    in  this 
country^ which  was  to  influence  greatly  the 
literature  put  out  by  the  Church.     In  the 
Colonial  days,  Presbyterian  ministers  were 
expected  to  '•catechise"  the  children  of  their 
charge.     Often  tne  children  meet  on  ".Vednesdays , 
and  the  minister  was  helped  by  some  of  the 
elders,   or  if  she  was  a  capable  women,  by  his 
wife.     The  *Vestminster  Shorter  Cetdshism  was 
the  only  curriculum,  outside  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  Presbyterian  day-schools  of  that  time,  the 
CTiilaren  after  rarstering  the  headings  of  the 
speller    and  the  priner , ^ thei'^only  other  read- 
ing oook  W&8  the  Bible.     The  younger  children 
generally  read  the  New  Testament.     But  with  the 
coming  of  the  Sunday  Schools  all  tnis  gradually 
ch£aiged. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  from  the  -crery 

beginning  3e?ms  to  h.E.ve  been  in  sympathy  with 

this  new  movement,  and  seems  to  have  made  a 

(1)  Sixt'-Eightn  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath  School  .Vork  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1906. 
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contribution  to  bringing  it  into  existence. 
In  1814,  the  Aev.  James  Patterson  took  charge 
of  the  First  Church  at  Northern  Liberlies, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,     He  made 
an  experiment  in  Sabbath  School  work  end  it 
was  reported,   "The  success  of  the  interprise 
led  to  the  formation  of  similer  institutions, 
until  et  length  the  churcaos  of  the  lann . 
generally  aveiled  tnemselves  of  their  edvent- 
ages."  (2)     In  1820  the  Assembly  spoke  of  the 
Sebbath  School  work  as  "one  of  the  happiest 
inrentions  of  the  age  and  said,  that  they  ere 
everywhere  extending  their  effects  both  on  the 
teachers  and  the  taught."     (3)     In  1824,  the 
year  that  the  America  Sunday  School  Union  was 
organized  the  assembly  considered  tne  Sabbath 
Schools  as  among  the  most  useful  and  blessed 
institutions  of  the  present  day.     Although  it 
was  nearly  fifty  years  later  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church  fully  realized  the  importance  of 
a  curriculum  for  the  whole  Sunday  School,  it 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  Today 
nearly  all  of  the  publications  of  the  Presby- 

(2)  Sixty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  ioard  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath  School  .Vork  to 

the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1908. 

(3)  Ibid. 
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terian  Church  are  in  the  interest  of  Sunday 
School  work,     rfe  find  the  curricalom  develop- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  of  the 
Church. 

The  first  record  that  we  nare  of  any 
definite  organization  for  the  carrying  on  tnis 
type  of  work  was  the  "Presbyterian  Tract  and 
Sunday  School  3ook  Society",  wnich  was  founded 
by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,    Ilovember  Second, 
1833.     It  is  not  known  with  whom  the  conception 
of  such  an  organization  originated,  but  it  is 
believed,   that  the  overture  was  framed  by  the 
Rev.  S.  G.  I'/inchest er.     It  was  the  result  of  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  at  its  meeting  in  Octooer  1632. 
Some  of  the  zealous  friends  of  the  Church  con- 
ceited tne  idea  of  such  e  society  to  pujlish  and 
treat  the  distinctive  doctrines  and  policy  of 
the  Presbyterien  Church.     This  was  the  first 
purpose  of  such  an  organization. 

At  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  an 
overture  of  like  nature  was  also  laid  before 
tnat  body    oy  the  Presbytery  of  Huntington. 
The  Synod  felt  this  sufficient  encouragement 
to  appoint  a  3oard  of  Managers.     This  first 
Executive  Conmiittee  consisted  of  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  Synod  at  the  time--rhe  Rev. 
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Dra.  Green  and  McDowell,  Rev.  Messrs.  Engles 
and  .iinchester,  and  Messrs.  S.  Allen,  M.  L. 
Beran,  A.  Symington,  and  Dr.  A,  H,  Mitchell. 
Tne  purpose  as  given  by  the  Synod  was  "tc  prepare, 
publish,   and  circulate  Presbyterian  Tracts  and 
3ooks,   inculcating  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
our  standards."  (4) 

During  the  next  two  years  very  little 
was  accomplished  by  the  society.     A  circular  was 
sent  out  to  the  Churches  of  the  Synod,  asking 
their  cooperation  in  the  procuring  of  original 
Tracts.     It  was  difficult  to  get  funds  when  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  was  not  assured.  The 
enterprise  was  not  given  a  very  cordial  re- 
sponse,  and  it  wts  not  until  IS'db  that  the  first 
publication  was  issued.     It  consisted  of  two 
sermons  by  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  on  the  subject  of 
Baptism.     These  sermons  had  just  been  delivered 
before  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  and  re- 
ceived great  prais©.     This  publication  was 
followed  by  others  and  by  1838  the  society  had 
published  eighteen  tracts  with  over  104,000 
copies,  and  success  was  somewnat  assured.  (5) 

Until  1835  the  Society  received  and 
was  sustained  by  the  donations  of  just  a  few 
generous  people.     ::iut  in  that  year  it  received 

(4)  Bulletin — Principles  and  Plans  of  the  Board 
of  Publication  of  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 

The  Jnited  States  of  Amer ica--?hiladelphia.  (no  date) 
(about  1840.     On  file  Congregational  Library,  Boston, 

(5)  ivia^s.) 
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its  first  contribution  made  by  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  of  ^406.  This 
contribution  was  continued  each  yecr  and  others 
added  until  the  funds  of  the  Society  gradually 
increased  from  v217.24  in  1834,   to  v72;5.77  in 
1838.     In  this  year  the  first  small  book  was 
added  to  the  list  of  publications,  "Dr.  Janeway 
On  Romans."    Tne  demand  for  more  tracts  was 
constantly  increasing  and  the  work  looked  more 
hopeful. 

It  was  in  1838^  that  this  Society  which 
had  been  struggling  for  five  years,  but  had  now 
gained  prosperity,  was  offered  to  the  General 
Assanbly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     This  Assembly 
gladly  accepted  the  new  organization  under  the 
name  of  the  "Assembly's  Board  of  Publication  of 
Tracts  and  Sunday  School  Books."    The  Board  was 
to  maize  an  annual  report  of  its  proceedings  to 
the  Assembly.     Thus  the  General  Assembly  undertook 
"the  work  of  furnishing  the  Churches  under  its 
care,  with  suitable  Tract  and  Sabbath  School 
publication,"  and  of  "sound  and  scriptural  prin- 
ciples for  the  promotion  of  Charity,   truth,  and 
holiness."  (6) 

During  the  next  year  many  republica- 
tions of  exsisting  works  were  made  and  one  Saboath 

(6)  Annual  .ieport  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  1838. 
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Sohool  book  had  been  isaaed,  "The  Way  of  Salva- 
tion," by  Dr.  Alexander.     The  Board  also  reported 
that  seventeen  other  works  were  in  the  hands  of 
tne  publishers.     At  this  assembly  in  1639,  the 
Board  became  broarder  in  its  purpose  and  instead 
of  being  restricted  to  the  publication  of  tracts 
and  dunday  Schoolbooks  was  req.uired  to  publish, 
"also  approved  works  in  support  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  lieforraa tion,  -as  exhibited  in 
the  doctrines  and  orders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  \>fli&tever  else  the  assembly  may  direct" 
--whicn,  "permanent  or  periodical  are  adopted  to 
promote  sound  learning  and  true  religion."  (7) 
Not  only  did  this  assembly  widen  the 
field  of  material,  but  it  also  put  the  Board  on 
sounder  financial  basis.     In  1639  the  Presbyterian 
Church  celebrated  its  semi-centenary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America. 
In  celebration  of  this  event,  tne  Assemoly  made  the 
appointment  "  of  a  day,   the  second  Sabbath  of 
Decemoer,   to  oe  observed  with  religious  solemnity 
in  celebrating  tne  praises  of  God,  in  giving  and 
receiving  instruction  in  tne  history  of  the  great 
events  and  mercies  coTnmemorated ,  by  public 
collections,   or  other  approved  methods,  the 

(7)  Annual  lieport  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  1839. 
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'offering  of  gifts*  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man."     It  was  further  reoomraended  that  all 
such  gifts,  "when  they  were  not  desired  for  other 
equally  laudable  purposes,  should  be  bestowed  on 
this  infant  ioard ,  as  an  endowment,  with  which  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  gre&ter  usefulness."  (6) 
Thus  erery  member  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
asked  to  have  a  part  in  this  service  to  the 
Church.     The  actual  amount  raised  in  this  way  is 
not  known.    V/hile  many  large  stuns  were  collected, 
other  subscriptions  were  not  paid.     The  Board 
however,  during  the  next  few  years  received  about 
i^40,000.  which  insured  capital  for  its  proposed 
enterprises. 

During  these  years,  through  careful 
management,   the  Board  gained  great  favour  with 
the  Churches.     In  1847  we  find  tne  gross  receipts 
had  increased  from  $723.77  in  1828,   to  more  than 
$30,000.      In  little  over  ten  years  tnere  had 
been  two  hundred  and  seventeen  works  published, 
with  a  total  of  £15,300  volumes  printed.  Besides 
these,  fifty-five  tracts  had  gone  out  with  a  total 
of  15Ji,000  copies.     The  Board  had  also  printed 

(8)  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Jnurch,  1839. 
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177,000  catechisms  and  37,000  almanacs.  (9) 
So  i t  seems  that  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  success  of  the  Board  was  assured. 

B.  E&rly  Publicat ions  of  tne  Board 

and  Childhood 
1.  Publications  for  the  Youth/of  the  Church. 

The  first  publications  of  the  Board 
were  not  textbooks  or  what  we  may  call  a 
curriculum,     Taey  were  books  to  oe  placed  in 
the  libraries  of  the  Church,   the  Sunday  School, 
and   the  home.     It  was  an  attempt  to  put  srood  read- 
ing at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  people.  These 
works  may  be  said  to  have  been  both  instructive 
and  evangalical.     Perhaps  tne  most  interesting 
from  a  modem  viewpoint  is  the  attitude  and  type 
of  literature  published  for  the  youth  of  the 
Church.     The  very  nature  of  the  belief  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  that  upon  baptism  e  child 
is  committed  to  the  care  and  prayers  of  the 
CaurcHj^  made  t:-is  task  one  of  the  central  object- 
ives of  the  Board.     Because  this  obligation  has  grown  importsuit 
and  is  today  without  a  doubt  the  chief  objective 
of  the  Board  it  is  valuaole  to  follow  the  pur- 
pose and  thinking  of  the  Board,     From  one  of  the 

(9)  Bullet in- -Principles  and  Plans  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  The 
United  States  of  AmeriGa--Philadelphia.  (no 
date — about  1840, ) 
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early  reports  we  read  "one  of  the  moat  important 
interests  committed  to  the  Church,  is  the  watch 
and  care  of  children.     On  parents  rests  the 
obligation  and  responsibility  of  their  reli.^ious 
training,  as  well  as  ternporal  support.     3ut  they 
are,  by  baptisiTi  or  birth  of  Christian  parents, 
in  a  most  important  sense,  committed  to  the 
guardianship  and  prayers  of  the  Church.     She  is 
bound  to  aid  parents  in  their  important  duties, 
by  every  lawful  plan.     'Whatever    efforts  ere 
properly  made,   to  destroy  the  vicious  taste  of 
the  public  for  demoralising  books,  by  furnishing 
those  of  a  pure  character,   it  is  lamentably  true, 
that  but  little  effect  will  be  produced  on  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community,  if  the  children  are 
left  unprovided  with  suitable  reading.     The  taste 
for  bad  books,  like  the  taste  for  bad  company,  is 
generally  fomed  in  early  life.     It  grows  with  the 
growth  of  tne  child.     If  children  are  left  to 
select  tneir  own  reading  from  the  vast  masses  of 
corrupting  literature  so  widely  scattered  over  the 
land,  we  snali  vainly  attempt  to  correct  the 
e-vil  results.    We  must  begin  with  early  life,  and 
place  before  children  interesting  biographies  and 
histories,  books  illustrating  and  explaining  the 
Bible,  unfolding  the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
in  a  pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  manner,  and 
inculcating  the  duties  of  men  to  God  and  to  one 
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another,     ffe  might  present  children  amasing 
stories,  which  would  afford  a  passing  gratificat- 
ion, bat  whose  permanent  inflaence  in  fostering 
a  taste  for  fictitious  reading,  often  more  than 
counterbalances  any  good  effect,  produced  by 
their  illustrations  of  moral  truth.     Till  the 
fields  of  fact  saall  have  been  fully  explored 
and  exhausted,  we  need  not  turn  aside  to  those 

of  fiction.     In  the  pursuance  of  this  object, 
s 

the  iioard  ha-vt*  already  provided  a  large  number 
of  books  suited  for  ijabbath  ochool  libraries  and 
are  annually  increasing  the  supply. "( 10)  Thus 
from  the  beginning  we  see  that  the  Board  had  the 
welfare  of  the  children  as  one  of  its  ciiief 
objectives^ even  if  its  methods  and  materials 
may  have  greatly  changed. 

In  following  tne  annual      reports  of 
the  Board  of  Publication,   it  is  most  interesting 
to  note  their  desire  and  attitude  tov/ard  tneir 
works  for  the  youth  of  the  church.  Following 
their  fourth  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1842,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Assembly,  "That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Board 
to  publish  a  series  of  works  suited  to  children  and 
youth. " 

(10)     Bulle tin--Principles  and  Plans  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  The 
United  States  of  America — Philadelphia 
(no  de.te--about  1640) 
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The  following  year  the  Board  reported 
that  they  "are  deeply  impressed  wi  th  the  import- 
ance of  the  publication  of  books  suitable  for  the 
young,  and  they  have  used  their  best  efforts  to 
increase  tne  number  of  this  class  of  publications. 
That  they  have  not  done  more  in  this  way  must  be 
attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  books 
which,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  adapted  to 
the  purpose."  (11) 

In  1845  it  WES  reported  that  the  Board 
had  published  twenty-eignt  books,   of  which 
eighteen  were  oabbath  School  booiis  "peculiarly 
suited  in  style,  size,  and  price,   for  the  use 
of  Children."  (l^j  Among  tiiese  books  are 
listed:- 

The  xiugueno t  >ialley  Slave .  a  Story  for  the 
young.     By  tie  nev.  0.  G.  Barth,i^*D.,  translated 
from  the  >erman,     7/ith  wood  cuts.     Twenty- five  cents. 

Kind  .Vords  for  nis  Young  Friends .  by  Uncle 
William,  with  wood  cuts.     Thirty-three  cents. 

The  Poor  Heathen. or  Missionary  Sketches  for 
children.     Sight  wood  cuts.     Twenty  cents. 

The  General  Assembly  acknowledged  the 
work  of  the  Board  at  its  meeting  in  1840,  by 
tne  following  recommendation.     "It  affords  us 

(11)  Fiftn  Annual  -xeport  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
of  Tracts  and  Sabbath  School  iiook--1843. 

(12)  Seventh  Annual  iieport  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presayterian 
Church,  1845. 
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peoaliar  pleasure  to  find,  among  the  works 
published  by  the  ooard,  so  large  a  number 
specially  adapted  to  the  young,  and  v/ell 
fitted  for  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  iSabbath 
iSchools,   and  that  we  recommend  to  pastors  and 
Cnurch  sessions,  to  take  measures  for  introduc- 
ing these  publications  generally  into  tneir 
oabbath  schools."  (13)     In  1848  the  Board  pub- 
lished ''Hymns  ror  Youth."     Tnis  book  was  the  first 
attempt  of  the  Ohurch  to  give  to  children  hymns 
suitable  to  nelp  build  t:ieir  conception  of  the 
Qhurch.     It  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  "Hymns 
For  Youth"  to  ac:iuaint  the  child  witn  his 
relationship  to  the  Cnurch,  and  the  principles 
of  the  Church. 

In  the  report  of  1849  we  find  the 
attitude  of  the  Board  and  the  Assembly  toward 
the  type  of  literature  they  desire  to  puolish. 
"Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  obtaining 
sucn  works  as  would  interest  youth,  without 
entering  such  regions  of  fiction  to  an  extent 
from  which  the  Board  feel  tnemselyes  conscient- 
iously debarred.     They  do  not  believe  the  Church 

would  sustain  them  in  furnishing  to  her  children 

(13)  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  1846. 
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and  youth,  publications  'Miose  probable  tendency 
would  be  to  raise  up  a  race  of  novel  readers,  and 
to  impart  fictitious  and  unreal  views  of  the 
world  and  of  true  religion."    That  same  year 
the  Board  resolved  "That  the  increasing  demand 
for  our  publications  from  Parochial  and  Sabbath 
schools,  and  the  deluge  of  fictitious  narratives 
and  sentimental  religionism,  pouring  in  upon 
our  children  from  every  quarter,  should  direct 
the  intense  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  pre- 
paration of  works  adapted  to  tne  capacities 
and  w&nts  of  youth,  and  otnera  fitted  to  aid 
and  5uide  the  teachers  in  the  performance  of 
their  arduous  and  important  duties." 

The  following  year  the  Assembly  passed 
the  resolution  that  the  Board  oe  recommended 
to  publish  "a  richly  illuminated  copy  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  interspersed  with  interest- 
ing and  instructive  illus trationf  adapted  to 
the  understanding  and  consciences  of  children 
and  youth."  (14)     Tne  Shorter  Catecnism  has 
always  found  an  important  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Unable  to  supply  the  need  felt  by 
the  Board  for  juvenile  literature  we  find  that 

(14)  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  1850. 
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in  1851  they  mr.de  arrangements  to  receive  from 
Great  Britain  till  of  the  most  valaable  pablioat- 
ions  wnich  were  "saf f iciently  simple  and 
attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  the 
fictitious  element  to  which  so  much  objection 
has  been  made,"  (lb)     In  this  year  there  was 
also  a  plea  made  tnat  "gifted  minds  in  our 
zion"  turn  their  attention  toward  writing  for 
the  children  of  the  Church. 

The  type  of  literature  used  in  their 
publications  for  children  has  alwcys  been  very 
carefully  guarded  by  the  Board.     Fiction  has 
never  been  favored    and  hes  not  been  permitted 
to  a  place  in  the  reading  for  youth.     In  the 
report  of  1854  we  read  "few  kinds  of  books 
exert  a  greater  influence  on  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  young    than  well-written  biography.  It 
should  not  ^e  the  biograpny  of  cnildren  or 
young  persons  exclusively.     On  the  contrary,- 
as  the  young  expect  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  the 
most  instructive  and  permanently  useful  are 
biographies  of  adults.     To  forestall  evil  with 
good  and  train  the  minds  of  our  children  to  right 
thoughts,  as  well  as  right  modes  of  thinking, 
we  must  set  before  them  copies,  in  whose 

(lb)  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  tne  Board  of 
Publication  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  1851. 
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imitation  their  ovm  ch^^aractera  will  grow,  in 
moral  beauty."      The  center  of  all  roadiug  in 
these  early  years  was  the  Bible.     "Oar  youth 
need  more  Scripture  biography  and  history, 
^e  do  not  intend  to  offer  the  precious  drops 
of  the  water  of  life  diluted  with  the  muddied 
streams  of  human  imagination,  nor  the  grains 
of  gold  beaten  into  acres  of  foil,  hut  seek  to 
present  the  simple  facts  of  scripture  narrative, 
accompanied  by  illustrations  drawn  from  its 
descriptions  of  maimers  and  scenery,  and  the 
results  of  Oriental  research  and  discovery." 

Another  type  of  literature  used  was 
the  biography  and  narrative  of  church  mission- 
aries.    "By  biographies  of  missionaries,  des- 
criptions of  heathen  life,   illustrations  of 
the  Calamities  of  sin,  unchecked  by  God's  word 
and  Spirit,  has  brought  upon  man,  and  repres- 
entations of  tne  blessings  which  a  true  faith, 
planted  by  missionary  labours  of  real  trails  and 
self-denials,  our  youth  may  be  trained  to  right 
views  of  tnis,  and  tnus  of  all  Christian 
enterprise."  (16) 

(16)  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Publication 

to  the  ueneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1854, 
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Tne  use  of  pictures  in  the  works  of  tKe. 
Board  for  cnildren  hare  always  been  oatstand- 
ing.     Today  they  are  one  of  the  moat  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of  the  V/estmins ter  Carriouiom. 
Thus  the  first  writers  believed  "pictures  highly 
desirable  modes  of  imparting  useful  truth  in 
an  agreeable  and  entertaining  manner.  Childhood 
greets  the  picture  with  instinctive  delight, 
and  turns  from  the  unembellished ,  however  soundly, 
to  lay  nold  on  the  book  whose  lids  enclose  the 
beautiful  works  of  the  artist."  (17)       In  16b2 
"The  Pictorial  First  Book  was  published  and 
was  said  to  oe  the  "most  elegant  Child's  book 
ever  issued  in  this  country." 

It  can  easily  oe  seen  that  during 
these  early  years  the  Church  was  doin^-  tne  best 
it  thought  and  knew  to  build  a  re^ligious 
curriculum  for  youth.     But  most  of  its  publicat- 
ions thus  far  had  been  in  the  inters t  of  the 
Ghorch,     The  Sunday  School  had  not  yet  come  into 
its  great  teaching  function.     Tnis  was  first 
realized  by  the  Board  in  I808  when  they  reported 
that  as  rapidly  as  possible  they  desired  to  supply 
the  Sabbath  school  with  instructive  material.  But 

for  the  next  few  years  this  material  was  to  con- 
sist mostly  of  the  Shorter  .Vestminster  Catechisms 

(17)  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public 
ation  to  the  general  Assembly  of  the  Presbyter 
ian  Church,  1854. 
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and  question  books.    However^ in  1857  they  made 
a  selection  from  all  tneir  pablications  which 
they  called  a  oabbath  School  Library.     It  con- 
tained about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of 
books  dealing  with  biographical,  missionary,  and 
historical  topics.    These  books  were  carefully 
selected  from  all  the  publications.     The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  books  were  choosen  were 
'•whenever  a  volume  is  published  in  which  any 
use  is  made  of  fiction,  it  is  upon  the  principle 
that  the  fiction  is  simply  and  very  subordinately 
employed  as  a  vehicle  for  tne  conveyance  of  truth 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader.     Everything  resembl- 
ing a  love  story  is  unhesitatingly  rejected.  So 
is  every  work  contTaining  a  plot,  plan  or  ad- 
venture adapted  to  excite  the  imaginations  of 
youthful  readers.    The  great  aim  of  every  book 
published  by  the  3oard  for  children  and  youth  is, 
to  convey  to  their  minds  Bible- truth,   the  great 
principles  of  Scripture  doctrine,  and  tne  rich 
treasures  of  Scripture  precept,  but  above  all  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation  through 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  regenerating  and 
sanctifying  power  of  the  noly  Spirit."  (18) 

(18)  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Publications  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  1867. 
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2.  Calyiniatio  and  Other  Types  of  Literature 

Published  by  the  Board. 

Before  passing  on  the  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  early  seventies  it  would  be  well  to 
notice  some  of  the  otner  objectives  of  the  ioard 
outside  of  juvenile  literature.     In  18b2  they 
stated  their  objectives  as  three  in  number: 

Tne  first  was  to  supply  religious  reading. 
The  Church  library  was  given  a  very  important 
place.     Pastors  were  urged  to  try  to  place  books 
published  by  the  j^oard  in  the  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  congregations^     believing  that 
through  good  reading  the  purpose  of  tr.e  Church 
oould  be  served. 

The  second  aim  of  the  Board  was  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  licentious  lit- 
erature 30  prevalent  they  believed  at  that  time. 
By  the  placing  of  good  literature  near  at  hand 
it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  read  and  not  the 
undesirable. 

The  third  aim  and  the  one  given  the 
highest  place  was  to  furnish  to  the  Church  a 
thorough)fly  sound  Galvinistic  literature.  Al- 
though the  Board  has  always  given  this  aim  first 
place,  they  have  always  been  desirable  that  it  be 
understood  that  it  is  not  restricted  to  that 
department.     .Vhen  the  objectives  of  the  Board  were 
first  given  we  find  they  gave  a  very  wide 
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inter:j)retat ion  of  their  Calvinistic  literature. 
"It  must  be  ever  remembered,   that  since  the 
Reformation,   the  mass  of  Protestant  religious 
literature,  has  been  materially  the  production 
of  Gelrinistio  hearts  and  pens.     It  is  found  rery 
difficult  to  separate  the  principles  of  this 
theolCLogy  from  the  works  on  practical  and  ex- 
perimental religion,  by  the  master  spirits  in 
the  religious  world,   for  the  last  two  centuries. 
While  therefore  the  bulk  of  our  publications 
are  like  the  bulk  of  our  pulpit-preaching, 
expository  of  the  principles  of  a  common  Christ- 
ianity,  they  ere  also,  more  or  less,  soundly 
Galvinis tic.     He  aim  to  imitate  the  metnods  of 
Divine  revelation,   in  presenting  religious  truth 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear,  earnestly  seeking  to 
exhibit  tne  doctrines  of  grace,  as  the  gospel 
presents  them,  honouring  to  God  and  safe  for  man. 
The  Calvinism  we  seek  to  impress  on  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  is  the  vital,  spirit-stirring, 
heart-moving  Calvinism  of  the  Cross."  (19) 
As  we  study  the  works  of  the  Board  we  find  the 
loyalty  to  the  Calvinistic  faith  one  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  all  their  pub- 
lications, not  only  for  reading  purposes,  but 

(19)  Bulletin — Principles  and  Plan  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  of  the  Presoyterian  Church  in  The 
United  States  of  America.     (no  date,  about  1840) 
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also  in  booka,   or  lessons  for  Sunday  School  use. 

The  Westminster  Longer  and  Shorter 
Cateohisms ,  which  were  the  work  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  <Ves tminster ,   in  164b,  and  are  the 
standard  of  Presbyterian  doctrines,  were  one  of 
the  chief  republications  of  the  Board.  The 
Shorter  Oateehisms  has  always  been  the  most 
popular,  and  all  Presbyterians  were  supposed  to 
know  it!     It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  there 
was  no  attempt  at  grading  in  the  early  materials 
sent  out  by  the  :ioard.     One  of  the  most  out- 
standing examples  of  material  prepared  for  child' 
ren  was  the  volume  called  "The  Child's  Book  on 
the  .Vestminster  Shorter  Catechism"  by  James  R. 
Boyd,  18b5.     The  aim  of  tnis  book  was  to  give  to 
children  an  easy  introduction^  and  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  Shorter  Catechism.     It  was 
designed  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
Tne  committing  to  memory  of  the  V/estminster  Cat- 
echism was  the  first  basic  instruction  offered 
in  Presbyterian  Sunday  schools.     The  Bible  and 
Catechism  constituted  practically  all  material 
used  until  the  Board  started  its  work  in  1823. 
And  even  after  that  date  the  Gatecnism  generally 
found  a  place  in  other  works. 

The  period  from  18£i)  to  1872,  which 
is  generally  called  in  the  history  of  curriculum 
of  Religious  Education  the  "Babel"  or  the 
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"Question  Book"  period  is  also  true  of  the  works 
of  this  one  denomination.    Many  Question  Books 
for  the  use  in  Sunday  schools  were  published 
during  this  period.     All  of  them  dealt  with 
questions  on  the  Bible,   and  was  a  method  of 
Bible  study.     As  late  as  1865  the  Board  pub- 
lished a  series  of  Question  Sooks  as  Sunday 
school  material.     It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
evaluate  this  type  of  publications,  and  we  also 
realize  that  Sabbath  school  riooks  had  not  as 
yet  taken  first  place  among  the  works  of  the  Board. 
But  we  may  give  this  general  characteristic  of 
all  Sabbath  school  cirriculum  of  this  period, 
tnat  it  was  "material  centered"  rather  than 
"pupil  centered".     Tnis  is  no  doubt  trie  cuief 
reason  why  this  type  was  to  give  way  to  another 
system. 

In  summarizing  this  first  period  of 
the  work  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  we  may  say 
that  it  attempted  to  give  the  Church  a  rel igi ous 
literature.     rhis  literature  was  desired  for 
both  young  and  old.     It  found  a  place  in  the 
libraries  of  both  Church  and  home.     A  few  of  the 
publications  found  use  in  Sunday  School  instruct- 
ion.    There  was  no  attempt  at  a  curriculum  for 
the  wnoie  Sabbath  School.     The  aim  of  these  works 
was   to  place  good  literature  in  the  hands  of 
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Church  people^    a  literature  to  help  them  in 
Church  doctrines  and  Biblical  knowledge. 

By  1870  the  growth  of  the  ounday 
School,  new  educational  methods  and  other  out- 
side influences  had  tneir  effect  on  the  Board 
and  we  come  to  the  second  distinctive  period 
of  work.     AlthJough  the  Board  wcs  to  continue 
very  much  in  its  present  organic  relation  to 
the  Church,   that  relation  was  to  grow  and  the 
objectives  were  to  change.     But  we  must  not 
forget  the  mass  of  literature  published  by  the 
Board  during  these  years  that  enabled  it  to 
aaar  carry  on  a  greater  task  for  the  Church. 
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III.  The  Beg  inning  of  a  .Veatrninster  Carricalam 

of  Keli?ioa3  Sdacation  --  1870. 

In  the  first  forty  years  of  the  work 
of  the  xresbyterian  Board  of  Publication  it  has 
been  seen  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  baild  a 
oiirrioalum  for  religious  instruction.     But  now 
we  find  the  beginning  of  suoh  a  course  of  study. 
He  must  consider  the  facts  that  turned  the  at- 
tention of  tae  Board  in  this  direction. 

A.  Causes  for  a  currciulum. 

(1)  Growth  of  the  uunday  School. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  we  find 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  Sunday  school  field, 
B,  F.  Jacobs,  John  .J.  Vincent,  and  Kev.  Edward 
Eggleston  were  men  wr.o  gave  strength  to  the 
whole  movement.     A  great  advance  in  Sunday  school 
work  could  not  go  on  without  having  its  in- 
fluence on  each  denomination.     In  its  annual 
report  in  1871  tae  Board  called  the  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  this  fact.  "Within 
a  few  years  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
school  nas  assumed  such  a  form,  and  grown  to 
such  a  magnitude,   that  probably  but  very  few, 
even  of  tne  most  thoughtful  Christians,  duly 
appreciate  its  unspeakaole  importance.  Being 
in  the  very  midst  of  its  developments,  we  do 
not  see  its  vast  proporti ons ^ that  they  leave 
upon  our  minds  an  adecLuate  impression.     If  they 
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were  fairly  grasped  by  oar  Church  at  this  deeply 
momentous  epooh  of  her  history,  there  is  pro- 
bably no  other  subject  that  would  call  forth 
from  her  rnore  earnest  and  thoughtful  considerat- 
ion,    •iaen  it  is  considered  that  the  religious 
training  of  the  young  lies  at  the  very  found- 
ation of  the  Church,  and  of  all  that  is  hopeful 
in  the  future  prospects,  how  can  we  c-er- estimate 
the  importance  of  this  subject?    The  fact,  to 
which  we  dare  not  close  our  eyes,   that  so  much 
of  that  training,  at  the  present  time,   is  pass- 
ing over  to  the  Sabbath  school  and  the  Church, 
imposes  such  a  tremendous  weignt  of  respon- 
sibility that  no  amount  of  thought,   or  work,  or 
money,  is  too  great  to  be  bestowed  on  this  sub- 
ject,    i'hen  its  proportions  rise  up  into  additional 
grandeur  when  we  reflect  that  the  ciabbatn  school 
is  the  best  known  agency  for  reaching  the  millions 
upon  millions  of  children  wno  have  no  religious 
training  from  parents,  or  any  others,   and  saving 
them  from  godless  lives  with  all  their  disastrous 
consequences.     Then,  too,  the  Sabbath  school  is 
preeminent,  £.s  furnishing  a  plain  and  profitable 
field  of  Christian  toil  for  every  warm  heart  end 
willing  hand. 

"After  a  careful  and  thorough  investig- 
ation of  the  whole  subject,  we  would  therefore 
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"recommend  the  following  for  the  edoption  of 
the  lieneral  Assembly. 

First,  That  the  Board  of  r'ublication 
be  instructed  so  to  enlarge  its  arrangements  as 
to  make   the  Sabbath  school  work  a  prominent  and 
organic  part  of  its  operations. 

Second,  That  the  :3oard ,   so  enl&rged  in 
the  sphere  of  its  operations,  keep  before  it 
these  three  branches  of  Sabbath  school  work: 

(a)  To  furnish  a  complete  literature 
for  Sabbath  schools  consisting  of  its  own  and 
other  well-selected  books  for  i^ibraries,  helps 
of  all  kinds  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
Catechism,  periodicals  for  teachers  and  scholars, 
and  all  other  apparatus  fitted  to  ?ive  efficiency 
to  the  work  of  teaching. 

(b)  To  estaolish  such  agencies  as  it 
may  deem  suitable  for  elevating  the  standard  of 
teaching,  and  more  thoroughly  developing  the 
great  idea  of  Sabbath  schools,  that  of  impart- 
ing the  knowledge  of  God  to  the  young,  and  draw- 
ing them  to  the  salvation  of  Christ. 

(c)  In  appointing  Colporteurs  as  far 
as  possible,   to  select  such  persons  as  may  also 
be  suitable  for  oabbath  school  missionaries,  and 
instruct  them  to  establisn  oaobatn  schools  in 
destitute  localities,  under  the  supervision  of 
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"Presbyterians . 

Taird,  That  the  Charches  be  urged  to 
oontribate  more  largely  to  the  Missionary  Fund 
of  this  branch  of  its  operations  will  demand."  (1) 

The  Sabbath  School  had  come  to  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
it  could  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  apart  from 
the  Church.     The  inportance  of  the  type  of  work 
it  was  endeavoring  to  do  was  forced  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  Church.    At  the  same  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  at  which  the  above  report 
was  read,   that  Assembly  passed  the  following 
resolution.     "That  the  Board  of  Publication  be 
instructed  so  to  enlarge  its  arrangements  as  to 
make  the  Sabbath  school  work  a  prominent  and 
organic  part  of  its  operations,  and  that  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable  that  the  entire  congreg- 
ations in  our  churches,  old  and  young,  be  per- 
manently connected  with  the  Sabbath  school,  either 
as  scholars  or  teachers."  (£) 

In  this  same  year^ to  meet  the  demands 
caused  by  the  growth  of  the  Sabbath  School  and 
in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Assembly^ 
the  Board  of  Publication  was  re-organi zed.  The 
Board  was  divided  into  five  branches,  and  com- 
mittees appointed  to  carry  on  the  work    of  each 

(1)  Thirty- third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  1671. 

(£)  Ibid. 
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branch.     These  five  branches  were  as  follows. 

(a)  The  Pablishing  Committee,   to  which 
was  given  the  examination  of  all  manuscripts 
for  books  and  tracts. 

(b)  The  Periodical  Committee^  have  the 
oversight  of  the  periodicals  published  by  the 
Board  for  use  in  the  Sabbath  school  and  Church. 

(c)  The  Missionary  Committee,  which 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  Colporteur  work,  grat- 
uitdus  distribution  of  Publications  and  the 
organization  of  Sabbath  schools. 

(d)  The  Business  Committee  with  over- 
sight aid  in  charge  of  the  business  and  property 
of  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Auditing  Committee,  by  v^ich 
bills  from  all  the  departments  were  examined  and 
approved  for  payment. 

Thus  with  the  growth  of  the  Sunday  school 
the  Board  was  re-organizaed  to  meet  tne  demand 
that  was  being  made  upon  it. 

2.  Hew  Educational  Methods 

There  was  coming  about  in  public 
education  a  change  in  methods.     This  could  not 
help  but  have  its  influence  on  the  methods  used 
in  the  Sabbath  Schools.     In  its  annual  report  in 
1870  the  Board  said  it  had  observed  with  careful 
interest  the  changes  that  seemed  to  oe  taking 
place  in  the  methods  of  imparting  Sunday  school 
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instruct  ion.     It  has  also  reooiyed  oommunications 
from  two  Synods  on  the  sahject  of  lesson  helps 
or  papers  to  be  ased  in  Saboath  schools. 

The  Sunday  school  was  beginning  to 
realize  its  task.     It  was  the  teaching  organiz- 
ation of  the  Church.     It  began  to  realize  that 
its  main  task  was  not  to  have  children  memorize 
a  large  amount  of  catechism  or  Bible.     So,  along 
with  the  public  schools^  the  Church  started  to 
think  from  the  child's  viewpoint.     It  was  just  a 
beginning,  and  was  to  take  many  years  before  the 
ohild  was  really  to  be  placed  at  tne  center.  3ut 
in  the  light  of  these  changes  which  the  Board 
co'ild  see  taking  place  and  with  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  for  such  help,   the^  took  mea- 
sure to  see  if  they  could  not  work  out  an  able 
and  thorough  series  of  "Lesson  Helps.** 

3.  Outside  Influences. 

Many  things  were  at  work  outside 
of  the  denomination  that  had  their  influence 
upon  the  work  of  this  one  body, 

(  a )  Influence  of  S -and ay  School  con- 
ventions. 
The  first  one  of  these  conventions 
was  in  18i;2,  or  at  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Presbyterian  and  other  denominations  started 
their  publications.     The  conventions  were  held 
at  internals  through  the  next  fifty  years,  and 
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were  in  1872  to  become  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association.     Daring  these  years  one  of 
the  problems  before  the  conventions  was  that  of 
Sunday  School  Curriculum.     It  is  most  natural 
that  as  the  subject  was  discussed  in  tnese  inter- 
denominational bodies,   that  each  denomination 
would  be  jeal^Tous  of  its  own-development.  So 
when  the  International  Sunday  School  Association 
appointed  the  International  Lesson  Committee  in 
1872,   the  Presbyterian  Board  was  ready  with  a  new 
series  of  lesson  helps,   and^desirious  of  supply- 
ing the  Sunday  schools  of  its  Churches  with  the 
best  helps  possible. 

( b )  No  Unifo rmity  in  Sunday  School  liaterials. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  each 
denomination  had  been  attempting  to  publish  its 
own  literature.     During  this  time  the  Sunday 
school  had  grown  to  be  one  of  the  major  enter- 
prises of  the  Church.    Each  Church  did  the  best 
it  could  with  the  machinery  with  which  it  had  to 
work,  but  very  few,  if  any,  denominations-could 
have  much  uniformity  in  the  materials  used  among 
the  Sunday  schools  of  its  own  denomination.  Thus 
after  a  period  of  individual  attempts  the  whole 
curriculum  material  was  in  a  chaos.     There  must  be 
a  uniform  system  worked  out,  whereby  all  Sunday 
schools  could  work  together.     The  public  school 
again  no  doubt  had  its  influence  here.    Msny  of 
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the  leaders  and  teachers  in  the  Sunday  school, 
were  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  they 
could  see  the  lack  of  grading  and  standards 
that  were  being  introduced  in  the  public  schools. 
After  the  Civil  War,   there  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing up  a  friendlier  feeling  between  denominations 
All  of  these  changes  of  attitude  helped  to  show 
the  Church  that  it  must  prepare  a  more  uniform 
curriculum  for  the  Sunday  school. 

( c )  The  Influence  of  the  Sunday  School 
Institutes  end  ITormal  Classes . 
In  txie  field  of  public  education 
there  development  in  the  third  q.uarter  of  tne  cen 
tury  an  institute  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  teachers  and  their  methods.     Likewise  the 
Sunday  school  must  have  a  class  for  the  training 
of  its  teachers.     The  first  normal  class  for 
Sunday  school  teachers  was  organized  in  Joliet, 
Illinois,  in  1857,  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent. 
They  continued  to  grow  and  develop.     Those  who 
attended  these  classes  started  thinking  and  voic- 
ing their  sentiments  on  lesson  material.  Dr. 
Edwin  Wilbur  Kice  says  of  the  influence  of  these 
institutes,  or  classes,   "A  uniform  topic  of 
study  in  the  seme  school  was  warmly  advocated  in 
Sunday  school  teachers'   institutes  held  from 
1862  to  1869.     The  agitation  of  this  idea  among 
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"teechera  at  institutes  and  conventions  created 
a  state  of  ferment  oat  of  which  some  remarkable 
changes  were  expected  to  emerge.     The  institute 
was  the  chief  agency  for  crystallizing  the  new 
uniform  idea."  (3) 

All  of  these  changing  views  could  not 
help  but  influence  indirectly  the  work  of  the 
Boards  of  Publication  in  the  various  denomin- 
ations.    Therefore  we  find  that  as  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Lesson  Committee  started 
to  work  out  a  more  uniform  system  of  Sunday 
school  instruction,  so  did  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication.     Soiietimes  the  two  agencies 
workiii^  together,  at  other  times  separately. 
B.  The  iTestmins ter  Series. 

For  the  next  thirty  years  we  find 
a  slow  working  out  of  a  graded  series  of  helps 
to  be  used  in  the  Sabbath  school.    After  the 
Board  felt  the  need  they  started  to  publish  a 
Series.     The  work  of  preparing  these  helps  was 
given  to  the  Rev.  Eenry  C.  McCook,  who  had 
had  wide  experience  and  whose  interest  in  the 
work  gave  him  a  peculiar  fitness  to  attempt 

(3)  Rice,  i^dwin  Wilbur.     The  Sunday  School 
Movement  and  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  p.  297. 
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tni8  new  work  for  the  Board.     The  first  of 
the  series  under  the  name,  "The  Westminster 
Sabbath  School  Lessons"  was  published  in  1871 
and  in  the  annual  report  of  1872  we  find,  "The 
publication  of  this  highly  approved  series  of 
Scripture  studies  for  the  use  of  our  Sabbath 
schools  has  been  continued.     During  the  past 
year  Series  Ho.  2  and  IIo.  3  hare  appeared, 
and  Series  llo,  4  is  now  in  press.     The  plan  of 
the  3oard  embraces  a  full  curriculum  of  Bible 
study,  extending  through  a  number  of  years,  and 
giving  lessons  on  both  the  Old  and  Ilew  Testament. 
In  this  effort  to  supply  the  youth  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  with  a  systematic  course  of 
instruction  in  Jod's  V/ord,  based  upon  the  text  of 
the  word  and  enforced  by  sound,  vivid  and  com- 
prehensive explanations  and  illustrations,  the 
Board  earnestly  invokes  the  cooperation  of 
pastors,  elders,  and  Sabbath  school  workers  in 
Presbyterian  Congregations.     Great  satisfaction 
witn  the  Lessons  has  been  expressed  by  those  who 
have  used  them  thus  far.     As  experience  suggests 
improvement,  an  increase  of  satisfaction  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  future.     Tne  lessons  are  with- 
out date,   their  ase  can  be  given  at  any  tine,  but 
only  full  series  are  sold."  (4) 

Thirty-Fourth  Annual  xteport  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  1872. 
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The  titlesof  this  series  as  published 
in  1871,  1872,  end  1873  are  as  follows: 

Series  llo,  1  and  Boi  Z  wiee  on  "The  Last 
Year  of  our  Lord's  Ministry." 

Were. 

Series  No.  3  and  No.  4  w*h&  on  "The  Last 
Week  of  Christ's  Ministry." 

Series  No.  5  was  on  Genesis,  and  was 
prepared  by  the  ReT.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.  D. 

These  series  rapresent  the  first  attempt 
of  the  Board  in  supplying  a  systematic  course  of 
instruction. 

But  as  a  separate  course  it  was  to 
have  a  very  short  life.     In  1873  the  Board  was 
to  fall  in  with  the  International  deries.  <Ve 
read  from  their  report  of  that  year,  "after 
full  deliberation  it  was  unanimously  decided  by 
the  Board  that  it  was  both  right  and  wise  to  fall 
in  with  the  course  of  Bible  study  known  as  the 
'International  Series.'     Tnis  title  is  given  to 
the  series^  of  texts  for  Sabbath  school  study, 
agreed  upon  by  a  Committee  taken  from  different 
evangelical  denominations  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,   and  in  which  it  is  anticipated  that 
many  Christians  in  the  British  Empire  and  other 
lands  will  also  unite  during  the  coming  year. 
Tnis  course  of  Bible  study  is  so  fully  in  accord 
with  the  plans  end  views  of  the  Board  of 
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Publication,   that  it  is  entered  upon  with  great 
satisfaction.     .Tnile  the  subjects  to  be  taken 
up  are  agreed  upon  in  the  union  committee,  the 
treatment  of  those  subjects  is  left  entirely  to 
the  various  publishers  of  Sabbath  school  lessons. 
The  Board  had  entered  upon  a  systematic,  consecut- 
ive course  of  Sabbath  school  studies  in  its  '.West- 
minster Lessons,   and  in  adopting  tne  "Inter- 
national Series"  was  able  to  follow  out  its 
determination  to  give  to  the  Sabbath  schools  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  Bible  study.     The  Westminster  Lessons  now  in 
course  of  publication  are  upon  the  topics  of  the 
"International  Series,"  end  are  prepared  by 
ministers  honored  throughout  the  denomination. 
(Ve  thus  have  the  pleasure  of  walking  in  harmonious 
unity  with  brethren  of  other  branches  of  the 
Gnurch  Catholic,  while  giving  to  our  beloved 
youth  teachings  in  accordance  with  o\it  revered 
standards.     In  this  series  the  first  naif  of  the 
year  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  and  the  Second  half  to  that  of  the 
New  Testament."  (5) 

The  same  year  the  Board  in  its  re- 
port on  the  Sabbath  School  Department  gave  as 
its  aim  to  first  promote  greater  fidelity  and 
efficiency  in  the  Bible  training  of  its  young 

( 5 )Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Puljlication  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  1873. 
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people^     to  furnish  lesson  notes  for  teachers  and 
scholars  of  an  order  which  was  second  to  no  other, 
but  to  h£ve  tiiem  inexpensive  enough  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  erery  school,     'Jhe  second  aim  of  the 
Board  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  a 
closer  unity  between  the  schools.     The  Presbyterian 
schools  in  the  past  had  often  been  forced  to  seek 
their  helps  from  other  fields,  either  from  private 
puDlishing  houses,  or  from  other  denominational 
houses.     The  Board  felt  it  was  very  important  that 
they  be  furnishing  material  to  lead  the  youth  of 
the  Church  into  her  own  memoership^**-^  "thus  to 
build  up  greater  unity  and  denominational  cooper- 
ation. 

We  also  see  another  tendency  of  the 
Board  at  this  time,   in  its  feeling  t07;ard  the 
place  of  the  Bible  as  Sabbath  school  material. 
In  1673  it  published  a  "Series  for  Memorizing." 
It  consisted  of  portions  of  Scripture  to  be 
memorized  and  had  as  its  aim  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  committing  Bible  truth  to  memory. 
There  was  also  published  "Helps  for  Primary  or 
Infant-Glass  Teachers"  containing  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  verse  and  other  "gems"  of 
Christian  truth. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  raised  by 
Presbyterian  parents  one  of  our  first  memories 
of  the  Sabbath  school  is  the  little  paper  that  was 
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given  to  iis  in  the  "infant"  class.  "The 
Sunbeam"  was  first  printed  in  January  1875^  a 
paper  with  pictures,  and  stories  in  large  type. 

The  International  Series  of  lessons 
for  a  number  of  years  took  the  name  of  the 
"Westminster  sluestion  Book."     It  gave  the  text 
of  each  lesson,  the  Golden  Text,   the  Shorter 
Catechism,  Home  Studies,   the  lesson  plans  and 
questions.     These  were  published  each  year. 

In  1875,  The  Westminster  Lesson  Leaf 
first  appeared.     It  was  prepared  to  be  used  by 
the  scholars,  especially  by  Intermediates  and 
younger  children.     One  of  the  outstanding  features 
was  the  use  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  in  every 
lesson  and  as  the  Board  felt  "is  unq.ues tionally 
grounding  the  rising  generation  in  the  strong 
Bible  teachi;]gs  of  their  fathers."  (6) 

In  1879  appeared  "The  7/estminster 
Teacher",  which  was  changed  in  form,  and  con- 
tents from  a  former  publication  called  "The 
Presbyterian  at  Work."    This  was  designed  to 
specifically  help  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  Sunday  School  and  was  issued  monthly. 

The  Westminster  quarterly  began  in 

1880.     The  first  year  the  circulation  was  about 
70,000.     One  appropriate  hymn  accompanied  each 

(6)  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  1875. 
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lesson,  being  adapted  to  use  in  the  Sunday  school. 
The  purpose  of  the  quarterly  was  "to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  medium  and  more  intelligent  classes 
of  the  school."  (7) 

The  "Forward"  which  is  still  the  "Sunday 
Paper"  for  adults  was  first  published  in  1882. 
In  the  beginning  it  was  just  a  monthly  public- 
ation with  illustrations  and  about  sixteen  pages 
in  length.     It  was  "to  meet  the  wants  of  that 
class  of  our  young  people  who  have  outgrown  the 
"Children's  papers"  and  who  demand  something 
more  mature."  (6) 

In  1884  another  interesting  type  of  lesson 
material  .vas  published  under  the  name  "The 
»/estminster  Lesson  .Questions."     It  was  composed 
of  leaves  with  six  questions  on  each  lesson  and 
spaces  for  answers  to  be  written  in  by  the 
scholars.     It  was  hoped  that  this  form  would 
help  to  promote  study  and  would  be  used  by  the 
more  earnest  of  the  teachers. 

For  the  next  ten  years  we  find  very  little 
new  material  published  by  the  Board  to  add  to 
its  curriculum.     'Thus  far  very  little  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  any  graded  material. 
A  uniform  system  of  Bible  study  was  used,  and 
outside  of  the  very  small  children  the  same 
helps  were  used. 

(7)  Fifty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  1880. 

(8)  Fifty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  1862. 
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In  1894  we  find  a  more  direct  attempt  to  print 
helps  suited  to  the  age  of  the  student.  In 
July  of  that  year  the  ^Yeatminster  Inter- 
mediate Quarterly  was  la  sued.     It  was  designed 
for  soholara  of  Intermediate  gradea.  Besides 
the  lesson  text^  with  c^ues tions^  it  contained 
Hymns, aMap,  Order  of  service,  and  Word  Dict- 
ionary.    It  was  composed  of  forty-two  pages.  The 
same  year  the  Board  published  the  Westminster 
Senior  -Quarterly,  which  was  practically  the 
same  as  the  above  q.uarterly  but  intended  for 
the  older  classes.     The  word  "Junior"  also  appears 
on  lesson  material  first  in  1894  when  the  West- 
minster Junior  Lessons  were  first  issued,  and  the 
name  of  the  Primary  Quarterly  which  was  pub- 
lished first  in  1885,  was  changed  to  Junior 
"Quarterly.    No  age  is  given  except  that  it  was 
adapted  to  the  little  people.     Also  in  this 
year  the  Westminster  Lesson  Card  was  first 
issued.     It  contained  a  lithographic  picture 
illustrating  the  lesson  of  the  day,  with  3ible 
lesson  story,  and  questions,  and  was  intended 
for  use  among  younger  children. 

In  1889  we  find  the  beginning  of  the 
Home  Jepartment  Quarterly.     This  was  intended 
for  older  people  or  those  unable  to  attend  Sun- 
day school,  but  y^o  were  desirous  of  studying  the 
lesson  from  week  to  week.     This  was  beginning 
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to  be  one  of  the  important  departments  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twent'eth 
Century  a  new  interest  was  taken  in  the  little 
children  of  the  Sunday  school.     Primary  Unions 
had  been  springing  up  through  the  country,  and 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association  in 
189d  made  them  a  part  of  its  organization.  Such 
names  as  Mrs.  S.  W.  Clark,  Miss  Josephine  L. 
Baldwin,  and  Mrs,  J.  vV.  Barnes  had  become  well 
known  as  Primary  leaders.     Denominational  Boards 
had  to  meet  the  demands  that  were  made  in  the 
reorganization  that  was  taking  place  in  many  of 
their  Sunday  schools.     The  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  published  what  they  called  the  "West- 
minster System  of  Graded  Supplemental  Lessons" 
wftiich  were  to  be  taught  in  addition  to  the  uniform 
system  in  the  younger  grades.     The  attitude  of 
this  Board  is  expressed  in  their  report  for  1903. 
"Increased  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
religious  training  of  the  younger  scholars  in 
all  of  our  schools.     Since  the  adoption  by  the 
Board  of  the  Graded  Supplemental  Lessons,  new 
departments  have  been  formed  and  scholars  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  to  study  the  Supplemental 
Lessons.     In  many  of  our  schools  Promotion  Ser- 
vices have  become  a  very  interesting  feature  of 
the  Anniversary  or  Children' s  Day.     The  Cradle 
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"Roll  is  proving  effectire,  and  from  the  Primary 
Department  is  being  formed  the  Beginner's  and 
the  Junior  Departments,  where,  once  it  was 
thought  iT:possible  to  properly  grade  the  younger 
children.     Primary  teachers  are  testifying  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  doing  better  wrk  than  for- 
merly, because  tneir  scholars  are  of  even  grade. 
Superintendents  had  met  this  need  by  using  un- 
occupied portions  of  tne  Church  building  and 
where  schools  were  obliged  to  meet  in  one  room 
they  have  learned  the  value  of  the  "curtained 
comer,"  where  some  measure  of  privacy  has  been 
secured  for  the  Beginners  and  Primary  grades. 

"Our  Board  has  met  tne  wants  of  tnese 
new  Departments  by  publishing  everything  needful 
to  equip  them  fully  for  their  work,  nelpful 
material  for  tne  Cradle  -xoll.  Beginners',  Primary, 
and  Junior  Departments  can  be  found  at  all 
Depositories  of  the  Board,"  (9) 

In  September  of  that  year  the  Board 
published  "The  'Westminster  Beginners'  Lessons." 
They  were  oasea  on  the  two  years'  International 
Course  for  the  kindergarten  age.     The  lessons  were 
based  on  the  "seasons".    Much  careful  material 
such  as,  large  picture  cards  for  the  teachers,  and 
smaller  cards  for  the  pupils,  accompanied  these 
lessons. 

(9)  Sixty-?ifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  1903 
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With  this  pablication  we  can  say 
that  the  second  period  of  a  type  of  work  of  the 
Board  was  practically  brought  to  an  end.  It 
had  been  a  period  of  great  advancement  and  was  to 
lead  the  Board  into  a  new  period  where  still 
greater  advancement  was  to  be  made,  and  one  in 
which  more  courage  aiid  leadership  would  be  called 
forth.     In  summarizing,  The  Westminster  Series  or 
Helps  published  by  tne  Joard  during  this  period 
had  been: 

Tne  Westminster  Question  Book--ie71 
The  Westminster  Quarterly  for  Scholars — 18b0 
The  Westminster  Primary  Leaf — 1881 
The  Westminster  Lesson  'Question — 1884 
The  Westminster  Primary  Quarterly — 1885 
The  Westminster  Lesson  Card--1&94 
The  Westminster  Senior  Quarterly — 1894 
The  Westminster  Intermediate  Quarterly — 1894 
The  Westminster  Home  Department  Quarterly — 1899 
The  Westminster  Beginners'  Quar terly--1903 
The  Board  had  also  published  a  "West- 
minster System  of  Graded  Supplemental  Lessons" 
which  v;as    to  be  used  in  addition  to  the  above 
series.     This  system  covered  a  period  of  thirteen 
years.     It  was  not  only  "material  centered"  but 
seems  to  have  been  also  "Church  centered."  A 
great  deal  of  space  was  given  to  historical, 
doctrinal,  and  Catechism  teaching  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Charch.     It  was  designed  for  use 
by  those  wao  were  not  satisfied  with  the  series 
based  on  the  International  Lesson  System. 

In  reference  to  its  graded  lessons, 
the  Board  reported  in  1902;     "There  are  yet 
many  who  sappose  that  this  Board  rigidly  insists 
upon  one  coarse  of  lessons  for  all  grades  in  oar 
Sabbath  schools.     The  supposition  is  without 
foundation.     The  Board  does,  indeed,   follow  the 
International  Lesson  System  of  Uniform  Lessons, 
but  that  system  itself  provides  two  courses  of 
lessons--One ,   the  regular  International  Lesson, 

« 

the  other,  a  course  which  may  be  substituted  for 
the  International  Lessons  in  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment.    The  Board's  Lesson  system  includes: 

1.  Lessons  upon  the  Scripture  selectioris  of 
the  regular  International  Course. 

2.  Lessons  upon  the  Jeginners'  Course  for 
little  children  and  also  for  all  Primary 
Departments  the t  prefer  tnem  to  the 
International  Lessons. 

5.  The  '^festmins ter  System  of  Graded  Supple- 
mental Lessons,  providing  passages  of 
Scripture;  selections  of  hymns;  geograph- 
ical, historical,  and  doctrinal  catechisms, 
and  other  material  to  be  memorized  and  mastered. 
(10) 

(10)  Sixty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Publication,  1903. 
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In  the  seme  yesr  the  Board  expressed 
its  feeling  toward  doctrinal  instruction:  "The 
instruction  of  the  Church's  youtn  in  the  fund- 
amental truths  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Reformed 
Faith  is  one  of  the  vital  in  teres  t:^  for  which 
this  Board  has  stood  in  ell  its  history.  Upon 
this  it  has  insisted  in  all  its  publications 
and  in  all  its  organized  work.     The  Board  has 
endeavored  to  educate  parents  and  Sabbath  school 
workers  in  teaching  the  Shorter  Catechism  to  the 
Children.     It  requests  amiually  from  every 
Sabbath  school,  a  report  concerning  the  teaching 
of  this  form  of  sound  words,  nor  hcve  its  labors 
been  in  vain.     In  1884,   the  year  of  the  beginning 
of  the  reports,   the  number  of  Sabbath  schools 
reported  teaching  the  Shorter  Catechism  was 
2,b67;   in  190:^,   the  number  was  3,758."  (11) 
In  the  fourteen  years  between  IbSb  and  1902,  the 
Board  presented  23,859  Bibles  to  scholars  for 
reciting  the  Shorter  Catechism. 

During  this  period  a  curriculum  was 

created,  and  it  ^^s  to  a  very  great  degree 

graded.     But  it  was  a  curriculum  in  which  the 

material  to  be  offered  was  given  first  thought. 

The  Bible  not  the  Child  was  given  first  place. 
The  Church  not  Society  as  a  whole  was  given 

(11)  Sixty-Fifth  Annual  lieport  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  1903. 


first  consideration.     The  curriculum  provided  a 
means  vvhereby  every  member  of  every  Presbyterian 
family  could  study  the  Bible.     But  now  the  time 
had  oome  when  the  attention  of  religious  educators 
was  to  turn  from  material  to  life  itself,  and  it 
is  during  this  period  that  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  was  to  make  its  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  whole  field  of  Religious 
Education  Curriculum. 
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IV.  The  Development  of  the  ".Yes  tminster  .Departmental 
Graded  Leasona . 
A.  Jiasatisfactiona  with  the  Preaent  Curriculum 
materials. 

In  1906  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  voiced  ita  opinion  againat  the  present 
ayatem  of  lesaons  put  out  by  the  Leaaon  Committee 
of  the  International  Sunday  School  Aasociation. 
"Your  Committee  feela  that  a  restriction  for  which 
the  Board  is  not  responaible,  hampera  ita  efforta 
after  the  higheat  degree  of  efficiency  from  a 
pedagogical  standpoint,  in  ita  Lesson  Helps,  by 
reason  of  the  insistence  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Church  upon  adherence  to  the  International 
Series  of  Lessons.     The  very  form  of  this  series-- 
fragmentary,  limited  to  a  few  verses,  and  often 
interrupted  by  special  lessons--malj:es  systematic 
Bible  instruction  in  Helps  based  upon  it  a 
practical  impossibility.     To  meet  tnis  defect, 
the  Board  has,   indeed,  prepared  an  excellent 
series  of  Supplemental  Lessons,  wnich  we  strongly 
commend  to  Sabbath  Schools,     iut  we  fear  that  so 
long  as  the  Sabbath  school  session  is  limited 
to  one  hour  a  week,  with  devotional  exercises, 
any  attempt  to  introduce  a  double  set  of  lessons 
cannot  hope  for  the  largest  measure  of  success, 
and  must  oe  regarded  as  an  emergency  device  to 
meet  an  evil  inherent  in  the  present  form  of  the 
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"International  Lessons,     ue  feel,  therefore,  that 
with  the  rising  deraand  for  greater  ef I'ic iencj'"  in 
Sabbath  school  organization  methods,  the  time 
has  come  for  our  Church,  through  its  representa- 
tive. General  Assembly,  to  voice  a  protest 
against  the  continued  employment  of  scrappy,  dis- 
connected or  widely  separate  scripture  selections 
as  a  basis  for  -abbath  school  instruction,  and  a 
demand  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  scientific 
scheme  of  study  which  shall  give  our  pupils  a 
wider  and  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
Bible  as  a  whole,  combined,  perhaps,  Vi^itii  the 
minuter  study  oi   its  richer  and  more  important 
sections  in  their  natural  place."     (1*^)  They 
voiced  the  same  opinion  in  the  report  the  next 
year. 

We  cannot  be  sure  just  what  the  committee 
had  in  mind  v;hen  it  desired  "more  modern  and  approved 
pedagogical  methods."     But  a  new  scientific  spirit 
and  method  was  making  itself  felt  in  the  fields  of 
education.     Psychology  was  also  changing.  More 
than  ever  before  leaders  in  these  fields  began  to 
place  the  needs  of  the  child  primary.     Books  on 
child  study  began  to  appear.     This  ail  helped 
the  Church  to  see  that  each  age 

(12)  Sixty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  1906. 
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group  of  its  Sabbath  schools  should  have  that 
religious  teaching  which  would  best  meet  its 
needs.     Also  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  way  the 
Bible  was  used  had  its  influence.     The  Church 
believed  strongly  in  the  chronological  study 
of  the  Bible.     The  present  lessons  did  not  seem 
to  offer  this  to  the  greatest  degree.     All  parts 
of  the  3ible  that  were  used  were  given  the  same 
emphasis.      'The  Beatitudes,  often  called  the 
Constitution  of  the  Christian  Religion,  received 
equal  emphasis  with  the  Fiery  Furnace."  (13) 
On  the  other  hand  they  felt  that  much  of  the 
important  Bible  material  was  ommitted  alto- 
gether.    Sixty-four  Presbyteries  overtured  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1908  asking  that  some  action  be  taken  in  re- 
ference to  a  graded  course  of  Bible  lessons. 
The  dissatisfaction  became  so  great  that  we  find 
a  new  type  of  lesson  introduced. 

B,  Attempt  Made  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  use  International  Closely  Grade  Lessons, 
1909-1914 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  uniform 
lessons  became  so  general,  not  only  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  throushout  the  whole 
Sunday  school  world,  that  tnrough  the  effects  of 

(13)Lankard,  Frank  Glenn  "A  History  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Curriculum.  p<:67. 
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Mrs.  J.  W.  Barnes,   the  elementary  superintendent 
of  the  International  Association,  a  Graded  Lesson 
Conference  was  held  in  1905.     A  group  of  Sunday 
school  workers  meet  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  This 
conference  discussed  the  Primary  and  Junior  Depart- 
ment Material,  and  out  of  the  conference  came  a 
new  course  for  these  two  departments  and  a  revision 
of  the  Beginner's  course  which  was  already  in  use. 
This  work  was  submitted  to  the  International  Lesson 
Committee^  and  in  1908  lel^d  to  the  recommendation 
of  a  tiioroughly  graded  series  of  lessons. 

The  Lesson  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  adopted  these  lessons  for  the 
Elementary  Departments.     They  were  first  pub- 
lished in  October  1909.     In  the  annual  report  of 
that  year  they  give  a  description  of  the  new 
material.     "These  lessons  will  not  displace  the 
regular  uniform  lessons,  but  are  offered  to  all 
schools  which  desire  to  use  them,     I'or  the 
Beginners,   there  is  a  course  of  two  years;  for 
the  Primary  Department,  above  the  Beginners,  a 
oourse  of  three  years  and  for  the  Junior  Grade  a 
course  of  four  years.     These  new  courses  will  be 
furnished  in  q.uarterly  form.     It  is  believed 
that  many  schools  will  accept  the  opportunity 
of  at  once  introducing  these  new  lessons  pre- 
pared specially  for  the  younger  children,^  and  tnat 
ultimately  they  will  come  into  universal  use."  (14) 

(14)  Seventy-First  Annual  iieport  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  1909. 
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The  Primary  Lessons  were  prepared  by  Marion 
Thomas.     xiie  Junior  Lessons  were  prepared  by 
Josephine  L,  Baldwin, 

The  Board  of  Pablioation  printed  the 
closely  Graded  material  for  use  in  Presby teriein 
Sunday  School  as  rapidly  as  it  was  worked  out 
by  the  International  Lesson  Committee.  In 
October  of  1910,  Graded  Lessons  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Department  were  issued.     The  Senior 
lessons  were  first  introduced  in  October  1912. 
In  1911  the  Board  seemed  to  oe  very  well  sat- 
isfied with  these  lessons.     "The  Graded  Lessons 
have  gro'jra  out  of  a  demand  for  Bible  teaching  in 
our  Sabbath  schools  which  is  based  upon  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
teaching  and  the  person  to  be  taught.     I'he  change 
is  not  one  of  teaching  but  of  method.     It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  Bible  should  be  taught,  it 
must  be  taught  in  the  best  way.     'ie  oelieve  that 
your  Board  is  using  the  utmost  diligence  to 
provide  the  Church  with  a  series  of  graded  Bible 
lessons  which  shall  adei^uately  meet  its  needs.  It 
is  a  task  requiring  time  and  patience,  but  wo 
believe  that,   in  the  end,   the  Church  will  be 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  accomplished  result. 
There  is,  also,  recognized  the  need  for  express- 
ing the  truths  of  the  Bible  in  the  thought  forms 
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"of  the  people  taught,  and  of  fitting  these 
truths  into   their  daily  experience.  </ith 
this  in  view,   lessons  are  furnished  whioh  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  people."  (15) 

It  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  to 
what  extent  the  Graded  Lessons  were  being  used, 
but  it  was  estimated  in  1910  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  elementary  grades  had  adopted  them. 
They  seemed  to  be  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
those  WHO  used  them.     These  schools  reported 
several  advantages.     There  was  an  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  enlarged 
attendance,  a  larger  use  of  the  Bible  and  more 
home  study. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  con- 
fronted in  preparing  and  planning  for  the  pub- 
lication of  these  Graded  Lessons  was  the  cost. 
The  cost  of  preparing  these  lessons  would  nave 
made  them  too  expensive  for  the  average  school 
to  use.     This  led  to  an  arrangement  oy  the  pub- 
lication departments  of  several  of  the  larger 
Churches,   including  the  xiethodist  iipiscopal 
Church,  North  and  South,  the  Congregational  Church, 

and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.,  for  uniting 
in  their  publications.     This  cooperation  made  it 
possible  to  bring  the  cost  within  reach  of  most 
schools.     The  Editors  of  the  several  denominations 

(15)  Seventy-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  1911. 
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engaged  the  lesson  writers.     L^hese  received 
definite  ins  traction.     Their  work  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  joint  body^  and  was  received  by 
each  editor,  whose  corrections  were  incorp- 
orated in  the  final  copy.     Thus  the  effort  was 
made  to  secure  the  best  material  at  a  medium 
cost. 

The  General  Assembly  in  1910  adopted 
the  following  report:     "That  the  Assembly  again 
commend  the  Graded  Lessons  thus  far  published 
by  our  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  school 
work,  and  advise  pastors,  sessions  and  Sunday 
schools  to  use  them  so  far  as  practicable."  In 
1911  the  Assembly  passed  a  similiar  resolution 
of  commendation. 

But  in  1912  many  Presbyteries  brought 
overtures  to  the  Lieneral  Assembly  voicing  their 
opinion  of  the  Graded  lessons.     These  were 
turned  over  to  the  Lesson  Committee^  and  the 
public  was  given  an  invitation  to  attend  and 
express  any  feeling  toward  this  subject.  The 
discussion  lasted  for  four  hours,     iach  speaker 
was  given  ten  minutes.     After  which  the  Committee 
reported,  "after  listening  to  these  men,  the 
entire  Committee  felt  that  the  new  method  of 
instruction,   through  the  use  of  Graded  lielps  had, 
in  its  three  experimental  years,  completely 
vindicated  itself  to  the  Church,  and  that  the 
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"^d  iscont  iniiance  of  the  Graded  System  of  in- 
s traction  woald  "be  a  calamity  and  a  departure 
from  the  niatoric  position  of  our  beloved  Gharch 
in  alwrys  endorsing  the  best  pedagogical  methods 
knovra  to  the  educational  leaders  of  the  world. 

 Your  Jomraittee  believes  that  no  unnecessary 

obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
work  of  the  Board.     It  recognizes  the  difficult 
task  before  the  3oard  in  seeking  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  lieneral  Assembly  in  supplying  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  system  of  study. 

"The  careful  and  conservative  men  who 
compose  tne  Board  ere  a  guarantee  to  the  Committee 
that  all  its  members  are  anxious  to  guard  the 
doctrinal  standards  of  our  beloved  Church. 

"Howe^^er,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  over- 
tures have  been  presented  by  Presbyteries  which 
hold  that  the  Graded  Lesson  Helps  are  not  in  con- 
formity with  our  doctrinal  standards.     And  the 
fact  that  a  few  memoers  of  our  Committee  do  not 
agree  with  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  go 
into  the  subject  in  a  way  that  would  satisfy  all 
concernea,  even  if  all  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly 
were  devoted  to  this  one  purpose,   tnerefore,  your 
Committee,   in  order  to  secure  complete  unanimity, 
offers  the  following  resolution: 

"V/hereas ,  The  '>:^raded  Lessons  now  in  use  in 
the  Bunday  schools  are  unsatisfactory  to  a 
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"portion  of  the  Charcli;  aiid 

".Vhereas,  Oar  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  School  ./ork  is  one  of  a  syndicate  pub- 
lishing said  viraded  Lessons;   therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  i'irst,   Jhat  the  Assembly,   through  its 
Lloderator,  appoint  an  ad  interim  Committee,  to 
which  shall  be  referred  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Vork  in 
the  whole  matter  of  the  Jraded  Lessons. 

"Resolved,  iiecond.  That  the  Assembly  directs 
the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  .York, 
and  the  lA  interim  Committee   to  be  appointed,  to 
withdraw  from  circulation  sucn  Graded  Lessons  as 
the  Committee  finds  objectionable. 

"Resolved,  Third,  That  said  aa  interim 
Committee  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  which 
will  meet  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,   in  1913,  all 
matters  concerning  said  issue."  (16) 

Daring  the  next  year  the  General 
Assembly's  Committee  cooperated  with  the  Board 
in  the  solution  of  the  matter  of  trie  Graded 
Lessons.     At  a  meeting  on  November  14,  1912,  the 
Board  was  instructed     "to  cease  the  publication 
and  sale  of  its  graded  series  of  Sunday  School 
Lessons  above  the  Junior  grade,  on  September  i^O, 
1913  or  at  an  earlier  date,   if  practicable."  (17) 

(16)  Seventy-Fourth  Annual  r.eport  of  the  Board  of 

Publication,  1912. 
1 17  )  Seventy-Fifth  Annual  .ieport  of  the  aoard  of 

Publication,  1913. 
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The  Board  ceaaed  the  piiblioation  of  the  inter- 
mediete  and  oenior  lessons  "but  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  selling  the  copies  on  hand  to  ensure 
against  needless  financial  loss.     There  was  also 
a  sub- commit  tee  of  five,  appointed  to  plan  a 
revision  of  the  Beginners,  Primary,  end  Junior 
series  of  the  Graded  Lessons. 

This,  sub-committee  me^t  with  the 
Board's  special  committee,  April  1,  1913,  and 
after  an  extended  conference  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Resolved  1:  That  we  recommend  tne  rex^ision 
of  the  Beginners,  Primary,  and  Junior  lesson 
helps,  so  as  to  express,  with  greater  clearness, 
the  fundamental  Scripture  doctrines  wnich  are 
in  common  most  surely  believed  by  the  cooperat- 
ing bodies  of  the  syndicate  and  other  evangelical 
bodies,  namely, 

(a)  The  Scriptures  as  an  Authoritative 
revelation  from  God. 

(b)  The  sinfulness  of  human  nature  and  need 
of  regenei*. ti on. 

(c)  The  atonement  offered  by  Jesus  Christ. 
"Resolved  2:  That  we  recommend  that,  as  a 

rule,  in  the  revision  of  the  Beginners,  Primary, 
and  Junior  series  of  graded  lessons,  the  Bible 
text  be  made  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  that 
there  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number 
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"of  extra-Biblical  lessons. 

"Resolved,  3:     T.at  in  the  revision,  espec- 
ially of  the  Junior  course,  greater  emphasis  be 
laid  upon  tne  spiritual  side  of  our  work,  and 
that  in  the  forewards  to  the  teachers'  text- 
books there  be  incorporated  some  suggestions  on 
the  oest  methods  of  leading  scholars  to  Christ."  (18) 

The  same  year  the  Board  acted  upon  the 
resiuest  that  a  conference  be  neld  with  the  Sabbath 
School  Boards  which  were  using  the  Presbyterian 
Lesson  system.     The  Conference  wts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  cooperation  for  the  further 
publication  of  lesson  material.     At  the  conference 
were  representatives  of  the  Assembly's  Lesson 
Committee,  of  the  Publicatiim  and  Sunday  School 
Board  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  of 
the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  and  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath 
School  //ork  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Boards  and 
publishing  agencies  should  each  appoint  a  committee 
of  from  two  to  five  representatives  to  constitute 
a  joint  committee  which  should  consider,  and,  if 
possible  plan  courses  of  study  for  Sunday  school 

instruction.     Tnis  Committee  was  then  to  report 
back  to  the  various  Boards  as  early  as  possible. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  for  1914 

they  reported  that  a  syndication  between  these 

(18)  Seventy-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  1913. 
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Boards  had  been  successful.     Also  that  the 
distinctive  Sharacteris t ic s  of  the  new  series 
of  Graded  lessons  had  been  determined;  and  that 
the  lesson  writers  selected. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  1909  when  the 
Board  first  published  the  Closely  Graded  series 
for  the  elementary  departments  it  had  had  a 
struggle.     At  first  many  Sunday  schools  wel- 
comed this  new  plan,  but  the  voice  against  them 
was  too  strong.     The  Church  was  not  yet  ready 
for  this  plan.     Outside  of  the  problem  of 
cost  and  difficulties  in  using  Closely  graded 
material  in  small  Sunday  schools,   the  chief 
objection  seemed  to  be  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  Bible  material.     The  Church  as  a  whole 
seemed  dissatisfied.    And  after  an  attempt  of 
four  years,   the  Board  made  plans  for  a  new 
lesson  system. 

However,  we  find  that  there  was  one 
more  attempt  at  a  closely  graded  system  for 
the  Intermediate  and  Senior  Departments,  On 
October  1,  1913,   there  was  offered  to  the  Sun- 
day schools  the  beginning  of  a  closely  graded 
system  prepared  by  Presbyterians^  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Publication.     At  this 
time  there  was  just  the  second  and  fourth  years 
of  the  Intermediate  Course  and  the  second  year 
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of  the  Senior  Course  pablished.     This  course 
was  completed  in  1916.     It  was  the  chief  aim 
of  these  to  help  the  Sunday  school  teacher 
win  the  pupil  for  Christy  and  to  train  him  for 
Christian  service.     The  aim  of  the  Intermediate 
course  was  given  as  "to  lead  to  the  personal 
acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  saviour  and  Lord, 
and  to  the  practical  recognition  of  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  personal  Christian  living, 
and  to  organize  the  conflicting  impulses  of 
life  30  as  to  develop  habits  of  Christian 
Service."  (19)     These  lessons  seemed  to  meet 
the  need  in  some  Sunday  schools  in  these  two 
departments  until  a  more  satisfactory  system 
should  be  worked  out. 

C,  Introduction  of  Departmental  Graded 
Le3sons--1914. 

In  November  1915,  representatives  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches  met  in 
the  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  and 
discussed  a  modification  of  the  lesson  outlines 
of  the  International  Graded  lessons.     The  Depart- 
mental graded  system  of  lessons  was  proposed. 
It  was  received  with  enthusiasm.     And  when  the 
plan  became  known  to  other  Churches  it  seemed 

(19)  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  Park  Harp  Miller. 
Published  by  the  Board  of  Publication. 
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to  meet  with  so  much  favor  that  the  Board  was 
aslced  to  hold  off  its  pablications  until  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sunday  school  Council 
of  Evangelical  Jenomina tions ,  with  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  able  to  unite  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  series. 

This  Council  then  had  a  Conference 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Association  to  ask  them 
to  also  cooperate.     This  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Witherspoon  Building,  April  21,  1914.  However, 
no  favorable  action  was  taken  by  the  other 
organizations.     So  the  Presbyterian  Board  deter- 
mined to  proceed  at  once  to  the  preparation  of 
the  new  lessons,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  offer  to  Sunday  schools  for  use  in 
January  19  li). 

1.  General  Plan  of  the  Departmental 
Graded  Lessons. 

In  the  report  for  1915  the  Board 
tells  the  plan  of  the  new  lessons.     "The  largest 
new  work  undertaken  during  the  year  was  the 
Departmental  Graded  Lesson  Series,  Realizing 
that  many  small  schools  find  it  impossible  to 
handle  the  Closely  Graded  Series  aad  that  many 
larger  schools  were  eager  for  some  simplification 
of  the  seventeen  year  course,  a  departmental  plan 
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"was  proposed.     In  a  general  way  the  plan  for 
the  new  lessons  was  outlined  at  a  conference  of 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Board.  Experts 
in  Beginners,  Primary,  and  Junior  work  were  then 
called  in.     After  detailed  study  of  the  Closely 
Graded  Lesson  outline,  suggestions  were  made  for 
modifications  in  these  v/hich  would  make  possihle 
the  preparation  of  departmental  lessons,  for 
each  department  in  the  elementary  division  of 
the  Sunday  school.     The  plan  called  for  the  use 
of  one  lesson  for  all  classes  in  the  Beginners' 
Department,  one  lesson  for  all  classes  in  the 
Primary  Department;  likewise  in  the  Junior 
Department.    Making  three  lessons  for  three 
departments,  instead  of  the  eight  lessons  as 
called  for  in  the  Closely  Graded  plan.  Pract- 
ically the  same  course  is  to  be  covered  by  the 
Departmental  plan  as  by  the  Closely  Graded  plan, 
and  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

"The  Departmental  writers  are  instructed 
to  prepare  each  lesson  of  each  year  with  a  view 
to  the  needs  of  the  middle  year  of  department 
age.     Thus  the  Primary  lessons  are  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  child  of  seven  in  mind,  vihile 
the  Junior  writer  is  to  keep  before  her  the  child 
of  ten."  (20) 

(20)  Seventy-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Publication. 


The  Departmental  Graded  Lessons  were 
first  issued  for  use  January       1915.  These 
lessons  soon  grew  in  popularity.     By  the  first 
quarter  of  1916,  the  Departmental  lessons  were 
used  by  90,26ii  pupils  and  14,159  teachers. 

In  1914  the  Board  decided  to  issue 
Departmental  lessons  for  the  Intermediate  De- 
partment as  well  as  for  the  Elementary  Grades. 
And  during  the  next  year  they  also  published 
them  for  the  Senior  and  Young  People's  Depart- 
ment,    '-these  courses  then  became  the  Vestminster 
Departmental  Graded  Lessons  and  have  up  to  the 
present  time  been  the  curriculum  of  most  Pres- 
byterian Schools,  and  are  used  in  Church  schools 
of  many  other  denominations. 

2.  Differences  Between  the  Closely 

Graded  Lessons  end  the  Departmental 
Graded  Lessons. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
in  1917  they  gave  a  summary  of  what  they  hoped 
to  accomplish  tiorough  the  Departmental  Graded 
lessons.     They  gave  two  great  differences  between 
tnis  system  and  The  Closely  Graded  lessons. 

(1)  In  the  Closely  Graded  System  a 
separate  lesson  is  provided  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  each  year  in  each  department.  The 
Departmental  oystem  provides  one  lesson  for  all 
the  pupils  in  a  department,  and  gives  all  the 
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lessons  in  the  coarse  in  saccessive  years.  This 
is  wise  because  of  patting  tae  emphasis  primarily 
upon  the  groap  and  upon  the  individual  variations 
in  the  group,  and  secondarily  upon  the  age  limits 
within  the  group. 

(2)  The  new  lessons  are  prepared  for 
use  in  the  Beginners  Department  for  two  years  and 
in  other  departments  of  three  years  each,  as 
follows; 

Primary  i»epartment,  o,7,and8  years 
Junior  Department,  9,10,  and  11  years 
Intermediate  Department,  12,15,  and  14  years. 
This  simpler  arrangement  was  authorized 
Toy  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical 
Denomination  in  1917  because  of  the  insistant  de- 
mand of  educators  for  a  more  rational  grouping 
of  boys  and  girls.     The  change  was  not  radical, 
it  provided  only  for  the  teaching  of  boys  and 
girls  of  twelve  years  with  the  Intermediates^ 
and  the  "beginning  of  the  Senior  Department  with 
those  who  were  fifteen  years  of  age. 

In  further  description  of  the  Depart- 
mental traded  Lessons  the  Board  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  based  on  iihle  truths. 
Bat  t&a4  the  Bible  material  is  selected  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  child.     Illustrative  material 
from  outside  the  Bible  was  to  be  used  to 
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emphasize  the  Bible  truth.     Alao  that  in  these 
lessons  sapplemen tary  work,  such  as  memory  work, 
catechetical  instruction^  and  missionary  study 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  lesson  unit. 

Another  very  efficient  q.uality  of  this 
system  was  that  it  was  capable  of  adaptation  to 
a  larger  numoer  of  schools.  The  problem  of  a 
substitute  teacher  becomes  easier.  The  lack  of 
separate  rooms  for  each  class  was  reduced.  The 
system  could  be  used  in  both  a  small  school  and 
in  one  that  was  large^  and  highly  organized. 

The  course  is  issued  in  quarterly 
forms  for  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Each 
lesson  is  dated.     Therefore,   they  are  used  only 
once.    2ach  c[uarter  there  is  fresh  material  on 
new  lessons. 

3.  Types  of  Material  Used. 

(1)  The  V/estminster  Departmental 
Lessons  were  biblical.     Practically  every  lesson 
was  cased  upon  biolical  passages  and  stories. 
One  of  the  aims  of  the  Junior  Department  was  to 
awaken  in  the  pupil  a  love  for  the  3ible.  One 
of  the  aims  of  the  Senior  Course  was  to  awaken 
in  tlie  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  Bible  as  a 
revelation  of  'Jod*s  Character  and  as  the  inspired 
guide  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  The 
fourth  qLuarter  that  the  Intermediate  Course  was 
issued  the  wnole  time  was  given  to  lessons  on 
"The  Bible."     Two  lessons  were  given  to  "The  Old 
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Testament  and  its  Books,"  and  one  to  each  of  the 
following,  "The  New  Testament  and  its  Boolcs", 
"How  the  IJew  Testament  was  .Vritten",  "The  Bible 
the  /Vord  of  God",   "The  Story  of  the  iinglish  ^ible", 
"The  Bible  In  America",  "The  Bible  in  Africa", 
"The  Bible  in  Japan",   "The  Bible  in  China",  "The 
Bible  in  South  America",  "The  Bible  ?or  the  Hhole 
World".     (El)     Tnese  Intermediate  Lessons  were 
prepared  by  Park  Hays  Miller.    Each  lesson  was 
accompanied  oy  a  biography.     The  following  ^.aarter 
had  as  its  theme  "Biographical  Studies  in  the  Old 
Testament . " 

(2)  The  Westminster  Departmental  Lesson 
may  also  oe  said  to  have  been  doctrinal.     In  the 
Intermediate  Series  there  was  one  quarter  (January, 
February,  March,  1919)  given  to  "Things  -Ve  Most 
Surely  Believe".     Eftch  lesson  contained  part  of  the 
Gatechian  to  be  memorized  by  the  pupil.     The  lesson 
topics  were  "The  Bible,  The  Revelation  of  God",  "Sin 
and  Salvation",  "The  Person  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ" 
"Repentance,  Faith,  and  Confession",  "The  Church  and 
Tne  Kingdom",   "Hindrances  and  Helps  in  the 
Christian  Life",  "Helps  For  the  Christian  Life:  The 
Bible  and  the  Sacraments",  "Helps  For  the  Christian 
Life:  Prayer  and  i'ellowship" ,  "The  Presbyterian 
Ghurcn",  "Our  Juty  to  aod",  "Our  Juty  to  Men",  "The 

(21)  Intermediate  -rupil's  Quarterly-Westminster 
Departmental  Graded  Series-July,  August, 
September,  1916.     Vol.  1  lio,  4;' 
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Christian  Life".  (22) 

(3.) These  lessons  aimed  to  be 
papil  centered,   oat  the  amoant  and  use  made  of 
Biblical  material  made   them  material  centered. 
To  have  the  child  know  the  3ible  seemed  to  be 
the  first  essential.     The  interest  of  the  papil 
in  the  lesson  depended  almost  entirely  apon  the 
motivation  of  the  teacher.     This  generally  con- 
sisted in  the  reading  aloud  of  the  information 
in  the  q.iiarterly  daring  the  Sanday  school  class 
period.     The  ctaestions  given  with  each  lesson^ 
called  for  answers  of  information  contained  in 
the  lessons.     There  was  no  reference  made  to 
present  conduct  and  present  problems  that  might 
be  facing  the  various  age  groups. 

In  the  Beginners  and  Primary  Series 
great  use  was  made  of  pictures  in  trying  to 
make  the  material  child^centered .    Most  of  them 
were  Bible  pictures  and  though  they  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  child,  many  of  them  were 
beyond  the  mind  of  the  child. 

But  even  with  these  limitations  the 
Westminster  -jepar tmental  Lessons  were  a  very 
great  advancement  over  the  .Vestminster  Series 
of  the  last  decade.    They  were  the  needed  step 
between  the  old  and  the  new.     i'or  in  1929  and 

(22)  Intermediate  Pupil's  ^iuar terly-.Ves tmins ter 

Departmental  Graded  Series- January ,  J?'ebraary, 
March,  1919.     Vol.  II.  No.  2. 
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1930  the  Board  of  Pablioation,  now  a  part  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  SdacationpOf  the  Presbyterian 
Caorch  was  to  publish  what  is  known  as  "The  New 
'.Ves tmins ter  i^iepar tmental  Graded  Materials  '. 

D.  The  Hew  ViTes  tmins  ter  iJepartmental  Graded 
Materials,  19Ji9-1930. 
a.  Reasons  calling  for  new  materials. 

There  are  three  general  reasons  why 
new  materials  were  produced  at  this  time.  These 
are  not  only  true  of  tne  V/es tmins  ter  Jepartmental 
Graded  Materials,  bat  we  also  find  that  new  mat- 
erials were  being  produced  by  the  International 
Lessons  Jommittee  for  the  Closely  Graded  Lessons, 
and  Church  School  leaders  everywhere  began  to 
realize  that  new  materials  were  needed. 

First,  A  more  clear  understanding  of 
children  and  youth,  resulting  from  the  recent 
progress  that  had  been  made  for  a  better  selection 
of  materials  to  meet  their  interests  and  needs. 
This  had  been  the  chief  reason  calling  for 
graded  material^  and  now  with  the  new  know- 
ledge of  the  child  it  was  the  chief  reason  for 
rewriting  the  old  lessons. 

Second,  I'he  development  that  had  been 
made  in  general  educational  theory  and  practice 
led  to  the  discovery  of  more  effective  methods 
which  should  be  embodied  in  the  materials  of 
Christian  education.    Our  modem  educators. 
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saoh  as  Ur.  Johii  uewey,  Jr.  Edward  Tlior^dike^  aiid 
others  tell  as  tnat  children  learn  by  doing, 
or  by  experience^  and  not  by  learning  facts  and 
then  doing.     Therefore,  new  lessons  become  nec- 
essary which  would  provide  experience  or  life 
situations  through  ^ich  the  pupils  could  learn 
the  best  way  of  living. 

Third,  The  whole  program  of  Religious 
Education  in  tne  Church  had  so  rapidly  expanded 
that  there  was  a  demand  for  materials  much  broader 
in  scope  than  just  the  former  lessons  for  the 
Sunday  school  class.     Demands  of  the  various 
organizations  within  the  church  upon  the  same 
child  were  many  and  often  overlapping.     The  same 
Intermediate  boy  or  girl  would  belong  to  a 
Sunday  school  class,  be  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  attend  a  Week  Day  Church  School, 
and  a  Club  meeting.     There  was  no  correlation 
between  organization  or  materials  used.  There 
was  often  overlapping  in  materials^  and  time.  A 
new  program  must  be  created  that  would  correlate 
and  bring  these  separate  programs  into  one.  The 
new  materials  must  offer  a  complete  curriculum  of 
Christian  Education  in  the  Church. 

Thus ^ the  new  materials  were  provided 
to  meet  these  needs.     To  many  of  the  more 
conservative  Cnurch  school  workers  they  seemed 
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hard  to  understand  and  the  method  very 
difficult.     To  the  moat  progressive  Church 
school  worker  they  were  greatly  welcomed  and 
new  life  and  zeal  has  been  put  into  the  teach- 
ing method, 

b.  General  Characteristics  of  the  new  material. 

(1)  Meet  the  needs  of  the  Pupils. 

The  first  aim  of  the  new  material; is 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  their  everyday 
life.     As  each  age  group  has  new  experiences,  they 
are  helped  to  meet  them.     3y  living  through  the 
experiences,  opportunities  are  given  to  develop 
desired  haoits  of  character.     The  experiences  of 
each  age  group  are  carefully  studied^  and  form  the 
basis  for  the  selection  of  materials. 

The  primary  child  is  aelped  to  meet 
the  new  experiences  of  school  life.    Unit  7 
in  the  present  ijuarter's  work  (January,  February, 
March — 1931)  is  "Living  Together  in  Home  and 
School."    JVith  these  lessons  there  is  a  note 
"concerning  the  child"  for  the  teacher.  ^his 
gives  the  teacher  some  of  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  children  and  how  they  are  to  be 
handed  in  the  lessons. 

(2)  That  which  will  interest  the  child. 
Not  only  is  it  the  desire  to  give 

the  pupil  what  most  meets  his  needs,  but  there  is 
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the  desire  to  interest  the  child.     If  it  does 
oome  within  his  experience  he  is  very  apt  to 
enjoy  it.     The  lessons  are  often  taught  to  child- 
ren before  tney  are  published  as  experimentation 
of  their  interest  to  the  group.     Interest  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  factors  in  a  teaching  process. 

(3)  A  New  Approach  to  the  Bible. 
Although  suitable  Biblical  material 

accompanies  each  lesson,   the  approach  to  the  Bible 
material  has  been  changed.     The  problem  is  first 
seen  and  then  goi-ng  to  the  Bible  to  discover  vihat 
it  has  to  say  on  tne  problem.     Often  the  lesson 
will  be  centered  on  a  life-problem,  but  before  the 
lesson  is  over  the  pupil  will  be  led  to  the  Bible 
to  discover  some  passage  or  verse  that  will  help 
in  tne  solution  of  the  problem.     Such  an  approach 
to  the  Bible  helps  the  pupil  to  feel  that  it  can 
help  him  in  learning  the  Christian  way  no  matter 
what  age  he  may  be. 

(4)  The  Pupil  is  giT-en  Opportunity  for 
Activity  end  Initiative. 

Because  it  is  generally  oelieved 
that  children  learn  by  doing,   the  new  materials 
offer  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  for  activities. 
Many  of  these  activities  are  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  pupils  themselves.     A  suggested  activity 
accompanies  nearly  every  lesson  in  all  the  age 
groups.     Sometimes  this  is  a  game,  writing  a 
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story,  a  poem,  or  a  prayer,  or  some  service 
activity.     Some  of  these  activities  cover  one 
lesson,  others  are  carried  on  over  a  number  of 
weeks.    One  of  the  suggested  activities  in  the 
Senior  Society  Program  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,   under  the  unit  "Living  As  Christians 
at  Home",  is  "An  Evening  At  Home".     Tne  purpose 
is  to  have  these  young  people  plan,  either 
individually  or  as  a  group,  how  a  family  or  fam- 
ilies may  spend  a  happy  evening  at  home.  Under 
this  activity  the  following  suggestions  are  n:iade 
for  the  pupil's  planning:  the  evening  meal,  the 
evening  urogram,  some  home  games,  home  dramatics, 
home  worship,  and  tne  home  oeautiful.  The 
activities  as  rBarfy  as  possible  are  built  around 
the  interests  of  the  age  group. 

(t>)  The  Fundamental  facts  of  Christianity 
are  covered. 
In  the  older  age  groips  knowledge  is 
given  about  Christianity  vidiich  is  essential  if 
students  are  to  know  the  full  meaning  of  Christian 
living.     In  the  Intermediate  and  den:i.or  materials, 
the  life  of  Christ,   the  story  of  the  Church,  and  its 
leaders^  and  the  stories  of  Hebrew  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets  are  presented  in  as  interesting  a  way  as 
possible.     The  meaning  of  the  Church  and  its  work 
are  given  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  these 
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groups.     The  Seniors  study  other  religions  in 
relation  to  Gnristianity  and  the  Bible  as  Lit- 
erature.    The  teachings  and  interruptions  of  the 
3ible  and  the  Church  seem  to  be  on  a  much  broader 
scale  than  ever  before, 

(6)  A  Complete  Program  for  Religious 
Education. 

The  new  materials  offer  the  Church 
school  the  opportunity    of  providing  a  correlated 
curriculum  for  the  wnole  program  of  the  Church. 
The  variety  of  materials  offered  is  wide^  and  for 
all  age  gro  ips  provides  for  three  periods  a  week 
if  the  organization  is  such  to  provide  the  time. 

The  following  outline  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  content,  extent,  and  correlation 
of  the  materials  for  the  Senior  and  Intermediate 
Depar  tments. 

Uew  Group  Graded  Materials 
1929-1930 


Depar  tment 

First 
Quarter 

Sec  ond 
Quar  ter 

Tnird 
Quarter 

Fourth 
Quarter 

Intermediate 
Sunday  school 

Week  Day 

Society 

Club 

Jesus  //ho  Lived 
Amons  Men 

V/hat  Makes 
a  Pioneer 

Cherac  ter 
that  counts 

LeaminsT  to  Live 

Summer 

Choos  ing 
Rightlj 

Followi ng 
Jesus 

Lay  ing 
Poundati  on 

Build  ing 
Character 

Activities  related  to  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  tne  group  in  Sunday  School,  V/eek 
Day  School,  and  oociety. 

— — — — — —  -1 
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Department 

First 
iiaarter 

Sec  ond 
i^uar  ter 

Third 
iuar  ter 

Fourth 
4uar  ter 

Senior 

Sunday  school 

The  Great  Adventure 

(The  Life  and  </ork  of  Jesus) 

So  lying  the 
Pro  clem  of 
Jhr  is  tian 
Living: 

"^Teek  Day 

The  World  to  vVnich 
Jesus  Game 

Social 

Pr  inc  ipl-"^3 

of  Jesus 

Summer 

Society 

-  ^0 

'/fays  of 
Serr  ing 

Choice  of 
a  Life 
rV  0  rk 

Pro d1 ems 
in  workiii : 
for  a 
Christian 
So  3  ial 
Order 

Applying 
Cnristian- 
i t y  to 
life. 

Club 

Activities  related  to  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  group  in  Sunday  School 
/Yeek  Day  School,  and  Society. 

The  whole  program  for  the  Intermediate 
Department  is  called  the  "Pioneer  in  the  Christian 
iuest".     And  the  Senior  program  is   'Tuxis  In  the 
Christian  viusst".     This  is  in  line  with  the  pro- 
gram planned  snd  usea  by  the  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education. 

These  materials  represent  the  last  step  for  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  curriculum  of  Religious  Education.  They 
are  an  attempt  to  give  the  best  that  can  be  given 
in  tne  light  of  present  knowledge.     In  theory  they 
stand  for  the  best  educational  methods  and  thinking 
of  our  day.     In  practice  we  find  they  often  fall 
short  of  the  best.     However,  we  are  too  near  to 
make  much  judgment  of  this  material.     3ut  to  a  very 
great  extent  it  is  still  material  centered.  This 
will  be  necessary  as  long  as  we  have  untrained 
teachers  teaching  in  tne  Church  school.     They  must 
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have  materials  put  in  their  hands  that  they  can 
follow  Sunday  by  ounday.     The  average  Sunday 
school  teacher  of  today  does  not  know  what  is 
meant  "by  an  "experience-centered"  program.  The 
Bible,  although  a  new  apnroach  is  made,   is  still 
the  great  sourse  for  material.     The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  in  1929  voiced  the  re- 
quest that  as  much  emphasis  as  possible  be  given 
to  the  Bible  in  the  preparing  of  lesson  pro- 
grams.    Too  radical  a  chana-e  cannot  be  made  at 
once.     In  theory,   if  not  alweys  in  practice, 
this  material  strives  to  provide  the  best.  This 
is  snown  in  the  general  objective  of  the  new 
materials.     "The  desired  outcome  of  Christian 
education  in  the  individual  is  a  developing 
of  Christian  character.     In  the  development  of 
Christian  Character  is  involved  a  growing  real- 
ization of  God  as  Father;  the  personal  acceptance 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord^  and  of  his 
way  of  life  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures;  the 
development  of  love,  faith,  responsibility  and 
strength  as  Christian  controls  of  conduct  in  sll 
life  situations;  fellowship  with  those  striving 
for  the  Christian  ideal  and  under  normal 
circumstances,  membership  in  a  Christian  Church; 
v\4L0lehearted  perticipation  in,  and  constructive 
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"oontr ibution  to  the  progressive  realization  of 
a  Christian  social  order."  (23) 

E.  The  <Vestminster  Textbooks  of  Religious 
Sducat  ion. 

1.  The  Need  For  These  Textbooks. 

The  need  of  some  kind  of  correlation 
between  the  Simday  and  week  day  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  Church  was  felt  by  the  Presbyterian 
Ghurohs  about  1920.     Therefore  between  1921  to 
1925  we  find  the  Board,  with  John  T.  Harris,  D.D., 
editor,  puolishing  what  is  known  as  the"Wes tmlnster 
Textbooks  of  rveligious  iiducation"  for  Church  schools 
having  Sunday,  Week  Day,  and  Express ional  Sessions. 
These  textbooks  were  published  for  the  Primary, 
Junior,  and  Intermediate  Departments.  Following 
are  the  titles  and  authors  of  these  textbooks. 
For  the  Primary  Department: 

First  Year-- "God  the  Loving  Father" 

M.  Florence  irown 
Second  Year-- "Pleasing  God  3y  Right  Doing" 

M.  Florence  Brown 
Tnird  Year-- "Seeking  to  luiow  and  Do  God's 

V/ill" 

M.  Florence  Bro'.vn. 
(Handiwork  Envelopes  and  story  Leaflets  for 
pupils  are  provided  for  each  year. ) 
For   uhe  Junior  Department: 

(23)  Bulletin:  The  Purpose,  The  Plan,   -he  Content  of  The 
New^stminster  Departmental  Graded  Material--published  by  the 
Publication  Dept.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Education, 
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First  Year — "Jesas  the  Light  of 

the  .Vorld" 

Second  Year — "Stories  of  the  Beginnings 

of  the  iVorld." 
Third  Year--"The  x\ise  and  Fall  of  the 
Hebrew  Nation. " 

by  Ethel  Wendell  Trout. 
For  the  Intermediate  Department: 

First  Year--Part  I    "God  Revealing  His 

Truth  Through  Patriarch  and 
Prophet." 
Part  II.  "God  Revealing  His 
Truth  Through  His  Son." 
Second  Year--Part  I.  "New  Testament  Followers 
of  Jesus." 
Part  II.   "Paul,   the  Traveler 
and  MiSv'sionary. " 
Tfiird  Year--Part  I.  "Christian  Ideals  for 
Young  Jisciples." 
Part  II.  "Kingdom  Tafeks  I'or  Young 
Disc  iples. " 

"by  Walter  A.  Squires. 
These  textbooks  are  bound  in  cloth  contain- 
ing the  vMhole  year's  work.     They  ere  also  bound  in 
paper  containing  each  unit  of  the  year's  work. 

This  series  aimed  to  provide  better  material 
for  those  Churches  waich  were  seeking  higner 
educational  standards  in  their  course  of  study.  The 
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plan  seeks  to  correlate  the  whole  edacational  pro- 
gram.    The  lessons  are  divided  into  a  Sunday,  or 
devotional  session,   a  Week  Day  session,   snd  an 
express ional  session.     The  information  gained  in 
the  one  period,   is  pat  into  expressional  or  condact 
activities  in  the  following  session. 

The  correlation  can  very  readily  be  seen 
in  comparing  the  teacher's  aim  for  each  session. 
In  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Hebrew  Hation"  for 
Chapter  I,   the  teacher's  aim  in  the  V/eek  Day  session 
is:  "To  give  to  the  papils  information  aboat  the 
beginning  of  the  United  Hebrew  iiingdom";  the  aim 
for  the  3anday  session  is:   "To  point  oat  to  the 
papils  the  trath  that  to  choose  God  as  the  King  of 
their  lives  is  the  greatest  choice  that  they  can 
make";  for  the  expressional  session  tne  aim  is: 
"To  show  the  children  the  valae  of  modesty,  and  of 
being  anassaming."  (24) 

Each  textbook  contains  jast  forty- two 
lessons  to  correspond  in  time  to  the  pablic  school 
year.     If  the  school  rans  throa2:h  the  summer  it  is 
suggested  that  the  work  be  reviewed  or  planed  not 
to  complete  the  work  until  the  end  of  the  summer. 
2.  Outstanding  Strong  Points  of  the 
'Vestminster  Textbooks. 
We  find  in  these  textbooks  an  attempt 
to  accomplish  some  of  the  very  things  that  called 

(^4)  "The  iiise  and  Pall  of  The  Hebre-v  Hat  ion"  by  Ethel 
^endell  Trout.  The  Afestminster  Textbooks  of  Religio 
Education.     Junior  Department,  Third  Year. 
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forth  the  revision  of  Sunday  aohool  helps  in  1929 
and  1930. 

Frank  Lankard  in  his  "History  of  The 
American  Sunday  School  Curricalam"  lists  five 
strong  points  found  in  these  textbooks.  (2t)) 

(a)  There  is  an  attempt  to  correlate  the 
Week-Day  and  Sunday  school  work. 

("b)  The  series  makes  another  attempt  at 
unifying  the  local  program  by  undertaking  to 
relate  the  expressional  session  (formerly  the 
Junior  and  Intermediate  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies)  to  the  Ghurch  school.     These  text- 
books regard  the  religious  education  of  the 
child  as  a  unity^  and  for  this  reason  tuey  desire 
a^'unified  organization  as  well  as  a  unified 
curric  ulum. 

(c)  In  the  Intemediate  Department  the 
pupils  are  asked  to  give  consideration  to  such 
problems  as  child  labor^  and  the  race  problem. 
This  is  valuaole  in  that  it  gives  the  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  interpret  such  problems  of  the 
community  in  the  light  of  Christian  principles 
suggested  in  the  lesson  material. 

(d)  Very  good  missionary  stories  are  included 
in  the  course,  such  as  the  story  of  John  G.  Paton 
and  "Doctor  Luke  of  Labrador." 

(e)  The  review  q.uestions  and  study  topics  for 

(Zid)  Lankard,  Frank  Glenn,  "A  History  of  The  American 
Sunday  School  Curriculum.  '  p.  314,  5l£) ,  316. 
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the  ©xpressional  session  are  of  a  very  high  order. 
3.  Limitations  of  these  Textbooks. 

Mr.  Lankard  also  summarizes  the  limit- 
ations of  tiiis  series  for  use.  (25) 

(a)  There  is  the  danger  that  too  strong  a  line 
be  drawn  between  the  informational,  devotional,  and 
expressional  phases  of  the  child's  experience. 

(b)  Too  large  a  proportion  of  the  material  is 
biblical.     One  has  the  feeling  in  reading  oyer  the 
material  that  the  Bible  is  used  as  an  end  in  it- 
self rather  than  only  one  of  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  developing  the  Christian  life  of 
childhood  and  youth. 

(c)  The  treatment  of  the  biblical  material 
might  be  questioned.     Confusion  may  come  to  the 
minds  of  the  learners  when  they  are  further  ad- 
vanced^ and  a  more  scientific  method  is  introduced 
to  t  hem . 

(d)  The  textbooks  fail  to  make  use  of  the  out- 
standing events  in  the  school  year-- the  opening  of 
school,  Thanksgiving,  the  Christmas  season,  etc.  A 
commitment  to  a  chronological  study  of  a  given 
section  of  the  i^ible  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  a  consideration  of  special  interests. 

(e)  It  is  possible  that  the  entire  series  may 
be  criticized  for  offering  too  much  informational 
material  in  the  week-day  and  ^iunday  sessions,  wi  tn  a 

(£5)Lankard,  ^rank  ^lenn.     "A  History  of  trB  American 
bunday  School  Curriculum,     p.  ^16,  '^17. 
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minimom  of  emphasis  upon  meeting  the  actual  needs 
and  life  situations  of  the  pupils. 

These  textbooks  have  been  tried  through- 
out the  country  in  .^eek-Uay  Schools  of  Religious 
Education.     They  are  not  as  popular  as  some  of  the 
other  series,  mainly,  because  they  are  too  biblical, 
and  do  not  provide  enough  express ional  or  activity 
ma terial. 

But  in  many  ways  these  textbooks  marked 
an  advancement  in  the  religious  education  currioulum 
of  tne  rresbyterian  Church.     They  attempt  to  unify 
tiie  Church's  whole  program  for  youth^  and  are  the 
beginning  of  the  more  life  centered  material  that 
was  to  follow  in  the  New  Departmental  Graded 
Less  ons. 
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V.  Con  trl  but  ions  of  the  iyestmiiis  ter  Gurricalam 
of  Religious  Kdacat Ion. 

A.  To  the  program  of  Religious  idacatlon  In 
the  Presbyterian  Ohorch. 

As  we  look  bac'K  over  the  works  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  or  as  this 
Board  Is  now  called  "The  Publication  L>epartment 
of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.S.A.",  we  see  great 
changes.     From  one  publication  we  hare  seen  It 
grow  to  thousands,     i'rom  one  book  until  now  it 
Issues  the  wnole  curriculum  for  the  "/hole  pro- 
gram  of  itellgious  Education  in  the  Church. 

There  are  at  least  five  distinct  con- 
tributions that  these  publications  have  made  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

(1)  Supplied  the  Church  and  Home  with 
Christian  literature. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  publications 
was  to  supply  a  literature  suitable  for  the  Church 
and  Home  library.     This  was  the  chief  contribution 
during  the  first  fifty  years.     Through  the  system 
of  Colporteurs  tne  works  of  the  Soard  were  dis- 
tributed through  Presbyterian  Communities.  All 
members  of  Presbyterian  Churches  were  urged  to 
buy  the  publications  of  their  Church.        It  was  the 
hope  of  the  Church  that  by  supplying  good  literature 
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they  would  counteract  much  of  the  bad  literature 
that  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  youth.  This 
literature  was  not  for  entertainment,  but  most 
of  it  made  an  emotional  appeal  to  the  reader  to 
accept  Jesus  and  His  teachings. 

After  the  growth  of  the  Sunday  school 
SBr*-  the  Board  started  the  publication  of  Sunday 
school  helps,*V these  took  so  much  time  that  the 
Board  gradually  gare  up  the  publication  of 
general  literature.     Other  Publication  Houses 
mEde  keen  competition,   therefore  the  Board 
today  publishes  only  these  books  which  deal  with 
the  Religious  Education  program  of  the  Church, 
But  when  the  need  was  tnere  the  Board  did  their 
best  to  meet  the  need. 

(2)  Kept  the  Doctrines  and  Beliefs  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  before  tne  youth  and 
members  of  the  Church. 

We  find  that  the  Church  has  always 
been  jeaLi'ous  to  train  the  youth  of  the  Church 
into  Church  membership.     It  has  been  eager  that 
part  of^heritage  of^past  be  given  to  youth  through 
the  doctrines,  catechism^'''' belief s^  of  the  Church. 
When  the  Presbyterian  Church  discovered  that  there 
was  a  danger  that  the  works  of  other  denominations 
be  used  in  its  Sunday  school^  it  at  once  made  pro- 
vision to  supply  the  Sunday  schools  of  its  own 
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Churches.     The  catechism  and  other  standards  of 
this  Church  have  always  found  an  important  place 
in  the  lesson  helps  published  by  the  Board.  The 
Board  has  guarded  very  carefully  the  teaching  that 
should  he  given  along  this  line.    For  many  years 
the  Board  offered  a  prize  of  a  Bible  to  every 
youth  in  the  Church    who  memorized  the  V/estminster 
Shorter  Catechism.    Although  in  the  last  pub- 
lications this  is  not  so   true,   still  we  must  not 
forget  the  influence  tnrough  the  past  that  this 
doctrinal  material  has  had.      Calvinism  was  per- 
petuated through  the  publications  of  the  Church. 

In  spite  of  how  our  sympathies  may  re- 
act to  this  at  the  present  time,  we  must  not  fail 
to  realize  that  this  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  contrij;ions  that  could  be  made  to  the 
Church  a  half  century  ago. 

(S)  Provided  Helps  For  Bible  Study. 

Before  the  Sunday  school  had  become 
the  great  teaching  agency  of  the  Church,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  making  an  attempt  of 
providing  its  members  with  helps  for  studying  the 
Bible.     The  Bible  has  always  had  first  place  in 
the  teaching  of  this  Church,  and  every  means  has 
been  used  to  make  it  available  and  understandable. 
The  first  small  book  published  "Dr  Janeway  On 
Romans"  shows  now  the  Board  has  always  tried  to 
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provide  helps  for  Bible  study. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  criticisms 
of  the  .Westminster  Departmental  Graded  Lessons, 
and  the  <Vestminster  Textbooks  of  Religious  Educ- 
ation is  that  they  ere  too  Biblical.     This  surely 
shows  that  the  publications  of  the  Church  have 
done  all  they  can  to  further  Bible  knowledge! 

(4)  Has  Prorided  Sunday  School  Lesson 

Material . 

Prom  1870  the  Board  has  made  a  definite 
attempt  to  supply  lesson  material  to   oe  used  in 
the  Sunday  school.     They  have  tried  to  meet  the 
need  with  the  growth  of  the  Sunde.y  school^  and 
the  change  in  educational  methods.    V/e  find  the 
trend  in  the  puolications  of  this  Church  the  same 
as  in  ell  the  other  Churches^  and  the  International 
Lesson  Committee.  First,   the  fVestminster  Series 
seemed  to  meet  tne  need.     But  this  series  had  no 
sooner  been  completed^  when  the  request  was  made 
for  something  different.     .Vhen  the  majority  of  tKe 
Presbyterian  Church  schools  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  Closely  Graded  Lesson,   the  Churcn  published  the 
Departmental  Graded  Lesson  which  seemed  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  school.  Pract- 
ically all  Presbyterian  Sunday  schools  use  the 
publications  of  their  Church. 

(b)  Provides  a  Curriculum  For  the  -Thole 
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Religious  Education  Program  of  the  Church. 

The  time  came  when  other  organizations 
outside  the  Sunday  school  were  having  a  definite 
place  in  the  work  of  the  Church.     Boys  and  girls 
clubs,  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  missionary 
groups,  and  other  activities,  were  all  striving 
for  a  place  in  the  time  and  program  of  the  Church. 
Each  had  its  separet©  organization  and  program 
of    Religious    Education.     The  leaders  realized 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  efficient  work  could 
not  be  done  unless  there  was  some  correlation 
between  these  programs.     So  the  Publication  De- 
partment of  the  Presbyterian  Church  prepared  a  new- 
Curriculum, --This  new  Curriculum  provides  material 
for  all  the  activities  of  the  Church.     It  is  an 
attempt  to  unify  the  whole  program  of  the  Church. 
This  new  material  wrs  welcomed  by  the  Churches, 
but  has  not  yet  met  the  test  of  time.     Tne  Pres- 
byterian Church  wi-s  one  of  the  first  to  pioneer 
in  this  new  type  of  program. 

B.  To  The  Jhole  Program  of  Religious  Education. 

(1)  Tae  System  of  Departmental  Graded  Lesson. 
After  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  made  an 
attempt  to  use  the  Closely  Graded  Lessons,  chosen 
by  the  International  Lesson  Committee,   they  introd- 
uced  this  new  system.     Before publi shing  tne  material 
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they  me\t  with  the  International  Lesson  Committee, 
but  when  that  Committee  failed  to  take  favorable 
action,   they  went  ahead  with  their  own  publications. 
HoweTer,  in  1915  at  the  International  Sunday  School 
Lesson  Committee  meeting,  a  Sub-Committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  departmental  Graded 
Lessons.     The  following  year  this  Sub-Committee 
reported:  "We  recommend  that  this  committee  be 
continued  or  another  appointed,  with  instructions 
to  follow  carefully  the  observable  results  of 
present  experiments  with  a  view  to  presenting 
a  report  out  of  wide  and  intelligent  study  not 
earlier  than  19H0,  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
advisability  and  method  of  preparation  of 
departmentally  graded  courses,"  (1)     In  1921  the 
International  Sunday  School  Lesson  Committee 
voted  to  start  the  publication  of  International 
Group  Lessons  for  the  Primary  and  Junior  groups, 
for  the  year  beginning  with  January,  19E4.  Group 
Lessons  followed  for  the  older  departments.  These 
Group  Graded  Lessons  were  very  similiar  to  the 
Westminster  departmental  Lessons. 

(2)  Westminster  Materials  Used  in  Other 
Denominat  ions. 

The  publications  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  not  only  used  in  that  ijenominat ion.  The 

(1)  Report  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Lesson 
Committee,  1914-1917.  Chicago. 
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■J7es tmins ter  Textbooks  of  Religious  Eduoation  have 
been  used  in  Community  Schools  of  Week  Day 
Religious  iiducation^  all  over  the  country.  Al- 
though the  per-centage  of  their  use  is  not  as 
high  as  some  of  the  other  </eek  Day  Courses,  they 
have  made  their  contri Dut ion.     This  is  especially 
30  in  Communities  desiring  more  biblical  material 
than  some  of  the  other  courses  offered. 

The  new  Departmental  Graded  Lessons  are 
used  in  the  ounday  schools  of  Churches  of  other 
Denominations.     To  show  the  causes  of  popularity 
and  extent  that  these  lessons  are  used,  the 
Superintendent  of  a  Japanese  Christian  Sunday 
School  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  was  asked  why  they 
used  the  V/estminster  Departmental  Lessons  in  his 
Sunday  school.     With  enthusiasm  he  replied,  "They 
are  better  fitted  to  the  organization  of  our  Church 
school,  they  make  more  for  unity  of  spirit,  simplify 
the  proolem  of  teachers,  and  seem  to  interest  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students." 

Thus  through  the  efforts  of  this  one 
Churcn,   the  wnole  field  of  iieligious  Education  has 
gained.     Even  in  other  denominations,  the  whole 
curriculum  would  oe  a  failure  if  it  had  not  con- 
tributed to  the  life  of  the  individuals  who 
studied  it.     These  individuals  h£ve  taken  their 
place  in  society, — either  as  worthy  or  unworthy 
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members,      Today  the  emphasis  is  not  upon  de- 
nominational ism,  "but  the  making  of  Christian  World 
Citizens.     In  this,  the  New  V/estminster  Departmental 
Graded  material,  as  well  as  the  publications  of  the  past, 
is  having  a  part.      And  this        its  greatest  contribution, 
cannot  be  measured. 
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